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The safety of the Republic depends upon the 
development of intelligent and informed citizen- 
ship. Knowledge of our government, institu- 
tions, and ideals is necessary to this type of 
citizenship. ‘ 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
published booklets which teach the foreign-born 
facts which every American citizen ought to 
know and which give practical information on 
how to become American citizens. These book- 
lets are for free distribution. 


The Company has also initiated ‘‘ Every-Resi- 
dent-A-Citizen” Campaigns in a number of cities 
having large foreign-born populations. These 
Campaigns have proved successful in leading 
many to make application for Citizenship papers 
and have encouraged others to attend adult 
classes in English. 


For these Booklets and Information on the 
Every-Resident-A-Citizen Campaigns write to 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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ARTHA BENSLEY BRUERE, 

a well known writer on home 
economics, is now a contributing 
editor of the SURVEY and SURVEY 
GRAPHIC. 


‘ 

| ADOLPH BREGMAN is man- 
| aging editor of The Metal In- 
dustry, organ of the metal and 
plating trades. His article in this 
number is based on eight years of 
observation and experience as a 
metallurgical engineer. 


) Is photography an art or a craft 
-—or just an accident? It depends, 
as a recent writer put it, on who is 

‘behind the camera. LEWIS W. 

_HINE has the gift of portraying a 

whole industry or a significant so- 

cial experience through its influ- 

‘ence on the features of individuals. 

After many years of struggle for 

his ideals in the uses of photo- 

graphy, he is now regarded as the 
foremost industrial portraitist in 

America. 


| HILARY LOFTING is on the 
staff of the Sydney Bulletin, Aus- 
fala. 


ay NORAH HAMILTON, an artist, 
‘is a resident. of Hull- House, Chi- 
cago, and in charge of its art 
classes. 


“GEORGE W. THOMSON is 
under and editor of ‘The 
raughtsman, organ of the Asso- 
ciation of Engineering and Ship- 

building Draughtsmen, London, He 

‘Was associated with the late John 

Paton in national guild work in 

Glasgow and London and with him 

worked out some exceedingly ori- 

inal theories for the further de- 
velopment of the guild idea. Both 

Ee National Guildsmen and their 
asgow branch, of which he was 

chairman, have adopted Mr. 

“Thomson's proposal on the subject 

f apprenticeship presented in this 

ssue; and the Trades Union Con- 

gress last year referred a resolu- 
on it for further consideration 
its General Council. 
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EARS ago. teachers said that 

the most penetrating writings 
on child psychology that reached 
them were those of JOSEPH LEE 
of Boston who, as a father, pro- 
moter and fan for recreation, was 
looking down over the fence of the 
years into the very heart of the 
child at play. Since then, Mr. Lee 
has become a leader of the na- 
tional playground and recreation 
movement. He is president of 
Community Service. Three years 
ago, he put before the National 
Conference of Social Work, at Mil- 
waukee, the crystallization of his 
life-time philosophy. His gospel, 
thereafter, was sunk in the deep 
bosom and fine type of the confer- 
ence proceedings. Mr. Lee has 
now revised his paper, and, con- 
trary to all established editorial 
practice, it is reprinted in this 
number to throw light on some of 
the basic truths upon which the 
argument of others of its articles 
rests. 


CLEMENT WOOD, of New 
York, WILLIAM E. BROOKS, of 
Allentown,  Pa., and MARY 
BRENT WHITESIDE, of Atlanta, 
Ga., have previously contributed 
verse to SURVEY GRAPHIC. Con- 
cerning Mr. Brooks’ poem in the 
previous issue, the editor of the 
Allentown Morning Call says: 
“Through the poem, Allentown and 
a section of the country to the 
southwest find themselves in verse 
probably for the first time.” Inci- 
dentally, he compliments this ma- 
gazine as “rapidly becoming one of 
America’s leading monthlies” and 
makes its editors self-conscious by 
calling them “men of brilliant 
minds still in their prime.” 


JOHN COTTON DANA, a 
pioneer in public library methods, 
describes the lessons learned from 
twelve years of experimentation in 
making the Newark Museum— 
originally an outgrowth of the 
Newark Public Library—an institu- 
tion of maximum service to all 
classes of citizens, 


“The discovering spirit of 


youth, its valiance and its 


sensitiveness to high causes” 


FEBRUARY 1, 
1923 


E have called Survey Associates a fel- 
lowship; SURVEY GRAPHIC an adventure 
in interpretation among men and women 
of good will. But interpreters are as slow 

do home service as the proverbial shoe-maker to 
je his family. Few of that fellowship have known 
more than any other person, Helen Sherman Pratt 
who died on January 5th at her home in Glen Cove, 
rm pg Island, made possible SURVEY GRAPHIC and 
high service conceived for it. Mrs. Pratt’s con- 
ribution has been one of the spirit as well as of money, 
d because of this we should the more like to set it 
he a and interpret it (however inadequately, as all 
things of the spirit must be set down and interpreted) 
d because her part in our times is characteristic of 
part of other men and women of good will, little 
n outside of their immediate circles and often not 


? en there. 


Elie Metchnikoff has pointed out that the signifi- 
ance of that prolongation of life toward which we 
ess and which he had made the special subject of his 
uudies at the Pasteur Institute, will lie not in adding a 
years to old age but rather in throwing open an 
panded maturity for service—an enrichment of the 
ommon welfare men and women released from 
the home building and fortune making of their earlier 
ears, experienced but not yet constrained by the frail- 
and inhibitions of age. In this sense, the prolonga- 
of life Sey the prolongation and culmination 
youth ; and in this sense Mrs. Pratt's life, cut short 
ough it was at fifty-two, is prophetic of this new 
span. For a decade and more she has carried 
Pibiecovexing spirit of youth, its valiance and its 
sitiveness to high causes, into an ever widening 
of interests. 
_ For six years her husband, George D. Pratt, was 
jon commissioner of the state of New York, 
Dhip constructive administration remains a way-mark 
ihe history of the Adirondacks, in his initiation of 
anew order for forest and stream, for park land and 
ural resources. In this Mrs. Pratt shared, dividing 
her week between Albany and their home and children 
n New York. 


It was in the newer and less reco phases of 
uman conservation that Mrs. Pratt's pérsonal bent 
expressed itself. To these she brought a kindling per- 
sona! friendliness and buoyant help, swift insight and 
an ardent democracy of feeling. In these, Survey 
Associates shared (for five years until her death she 
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Helen Sherman Pratt 


was a member of our board of directors) and for 
these, members of board and staff will hold her in 
enduring remembrance and appreciation. The years 
in which she served have not been easy years. Dur- 
ing the war and in the period succeeding, the public 
temper was distraught by cleavages and trepidations. 
Many in her walk in life were chary of entangling 
alliance with movements or agencies that trenched on 
the social unrest. Her espousal of the Woman's Trade 
Union League and of the National League of Women 
Voters at a time when they had their stiffest fights on 
for protective legislation for woman wage-earners was 
characteristic of her spirit. 


These were the years of the Palmer raids and the 
Lusk committees, years of disillusionment and class 
feeling in places high as well as low. At such a time 
it took the salt of humor and the grit of faith to set 
building going in the field of common understanding. 
These she had and gave, and grew in the giving under 
such circumstances. Jt was Mrs. Pratt who made it 
possible for the SURVEY to commission Arthur 
Gleason to spend a year in England interpreting British 
reconstruction to our readers. It was Mrs. Pratt whose 
first pledge for a period of four years initiated the foun- 
der’s fund which has since won other generous support 
for the experiment of SURVEY GRAPHIC, as a me- 
dium for exploring and interpreting the social welfare. 
Gifts to meet tangible human need, gifts in brick and 
mortar, gifts to recognized educational institutions com- 
mand a wide public and make no heavy tax on either 
imagination or courage. But here was a venture 
which demanded both in heaped up measure. Later, 
when the launching of SURVEY GRAPHIC hung 
in the balance, Mrs. Pratt doubled her four-year 
pledge and became the largest contributor to its 
fortunes. 

In all this she gave also of herself—her undismayed 
poise at the prospect of evolutionary change, her rec- 
ognition that the solution of our baffling social prob- 
lems vests in the wisdom of no one group but in the 
interplay of all, and her fine practical instinct that 
security and progress lie not in hardened institutions 
but in the fearlessness and idealism with which each 
generation in turn fashions its mode of life. Happily 
enough, the last issue of SURVEY GRAPHIC carried 
the intimate interpretation, by her son, of the coming 
to American colleges of six young Europeans who 
bring with them their various gospels of neighborliness 


and regeneration. PAUL U. KELLOGG 
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HEN I was a very little girl my father 
took me into a great establishment 
where table silverware is made. The 
memory of most of the processes has 
faded from my mind, but there per- 
sists the picture of a gray-haired man 

on a high stool bent like a bookkeeper above a 
raised table and with a green shade over his eyes. 
A row of silver forks lay at his left hand; one 
after another he took them up, worked on the 
handles with some tiny tools, and laid them in a row 
at his right. A porter came with more silver forks, 
arranged them carefully at the left of the gray- 
haired man, and carried the finished ones away. 
The man did not glance from under his green shade 
either at the porter or at us. With clock-like reg- 
ularity his left hand reached out for a new fork, 
his right worked on it and laid it aside while his left 
reached out for a fresh one. He never turned his 
head. 

“What's he doing?” I whispered to the gentle- 
man who was showing us about. 

“Putting the pattern on the handles—see!” 

He picked up one to show me. A delicate lily 
stem curved up the left side and around the top 
with tiny cut-in blossoms and curving tendrils inter- 
laced. I am certain of the pattern because I still 
have the fork, and so have very many of you who 
read this, for it was a standard pattern popular 
for a long time—and when I saw him, that gray- 
haired man had been making it on fork handles 
for forty years. “The gentleman continued: 


He’s quite deaf—at least I think so. Anyway, he never 
notices what you say. We used to take him off that pattern 
sometimes, but he didn’t do any other so well. And he 
didn’t like it either. So now we just keep him at this—it’s 
the only thing he cares about. How long will he do it? As 
long as people buy these forks, I suppose. 


I remember looking back from the door at that 
man still taking forks from the left-hand row, en- 
graving the delicate lilies upon them and laying 
them in the row at his right—not very fast but 
with an absolutely precise regularity. Fork after 
fork, fork after fork for forty years! 


Eas 


lee a South Chicago mill I talked with a man who 
used to straighten the steel rails. He perched 
high above the slow moving bars as they cooled 
from orange to rose pink, from pink to lavender, 
from lavender to cold grey, and with a series of 
levers pushed and patted the rapidly hardening 
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things into an alignment which no machine coul 
equal. Each bar presented a separate problem: 
must be straightened in a special way. You nev 
could tell ‘‘what you had to contend with.” Som 
were “‘larnbs,’’ some “possessed.” Some must | 
melted over. ‘That rail straightener was a happ 
artist. But the machines are rapidly taking ov« 
the few-such jobs that are left. Those rails may t 
straightened by some new iron giant at this momer 
for anything I know, and my South Chicago frien 
may be driving a truck for his living. 


MEMBER of the New York State Industri: 

Commission told me of a girl who had fe 
years been punching three holes in the rings th 
support electric light shades. One day the forema 
told her to punch four holes instead, and the con 
missioner found her muttering: 

Dammit, I gotta punch four holes. I won’t stand it! 
won’t punch four holes. Dammit, I gotta! They ain’t g 
no right to make me punch four holes. I only been punchin 
three holes. Diammit, I gotta punch four holes! 


And it made no difference in her wages, for sh 


was paid according to the number of holes sb 
punched. 


Cys warm June day I went through a Mass: 
chusetts paper mill. Workers of variov 
kinds were standing before the great machines thé 
took the pulp from the liquid stage and graduall 
and by intricate processes solidified it; that made 
into different grades of paper products and finall 
turned it out in great sheets and rolls. I came upo 
one supply of flexible brown cardboard with a shin 
waterproof surface and followed it along as she« 
after sheet went through the cutting machine an 
out in curious, irregular triangles with a group c 
little curved flanges near one apex like the tentacle 
of a sea anemone. The machine seemed to do a 
the work until these things piled upon each other < 
the end of a shoot. There sat a pretty, delicat 
blond girl taking them one after another, twistin 
the little flanges together with her fingers, fitting 
tongue into a slot and setting the whole produc 
which appeared as a tiny flower. pot to hold see 
lings, on a little rack that carried it away. Th 
girl’s work was purely automatic. She hersel 
seemed to be very far away on the trail of som 
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pleasant thing which her eyes saw in the June sun- 
‘shine outside the window. I stood and watched 
ther for a while, and then surreptitiously reached 
for one of the irregular triangles to see if I could 
‘make a flower pot, and watched her deft uncon- 
‘scious fingers do the trick which I by any slow 
‘process at my command was unable to accomplish. 
That work which she did all day long did not touch 
her consciousness at all. It was a thing of muscles 
‘and quick, trained fingers. She was a piece worker 
who made a good living at the job, and for all the 
‘time I stood and watched her, and during all my 
experiments, she never once came back from her 
dreams. 


R. ALLEN tells of a woman who came to him 
suffering from a severe organic trouble. For 
years she had scrubbed the long corridors of a state 
hospital, aggravating her illness by the heavy work 
and the bent-over position. He declared that rest 
was imperative, and found a job for her where she 
could sit, preparing vegetables in the kitchen of 
another hospital. 
him: 

They're lovely to me there, doctor, but I want to go back 
scrubbing. I done it so long that it seems as though I weren’t 
getting anything done if I don’t see those corridors getting 
clean after me. 


She went back. 


—@ a ribbon mill the personnel manager recently 
told me: 


There is bound to be monotony where you have such a 
high degree of specialization, and improved machinery 
doesn’t help that at all. If it is monotonous to stick the pins 
in the ends of bolts of ribbon by hand, it won’t be any less 
monotonous to run the machine that will some time be in- 
vented to do it instead. We do have rest times in the middle 
of the forenoon and afternoon, but that is rather to eliminate 
fatigue than monotony. I don’t see how it is to be changed 
except indirectly. I mean that if their work itself can be 
made interesting to them, the monotony is less. First I try 
to interest them in their whole department, then in the work 
of the factory as a whole, and then in what the work of the 
factory—the ribbons we make and what becomes of them— 
means to the people outside. “That’s one way—a process of 
education. And I think that it lessens fatigue, and the mon- 
Otony, that is a part of it, to have the work surroundings 


A few weeks later she came to. 


Lp 


beautiful. I don’t mean just well lighted and clean and 
comfortable—treally beautiful so that beauty will play upon 
the people while they work. But unless you alter modern 
industry and the people who work in it, I don’t see how you 
are going to make machine production anything but mon- 
otonous. 


"THE personnel manager of a large button factory 
tells almost the same story: 

I have tried again and again to change the workers from 
one job to another, but I couldn’t make them do it. You 
see, a great deal of the work is piece work—they are paid 
not by the day or the week but by what they do, and if they 
change from the thing they have done a long time and do 
rapidly to something they aren’t so quick at, they lose money. 
Their pay is so low anyway that to make a living at all they 
have to work at the highest pace that is in them. ‘Chey know 
they get tired, of course, but they don’t know the monotony 
hurts them. I think I suffered more seeing them do the 
same thing all the time than they did doing it. 


HERE are only few jobs where a man can take 

a great machine and use it like a carpenter’s 
plane. ‘There are only few jobs that can be made 
more interesting without loss of output. ‘The feel- 
ing of many enlightened employers is that with 
workers below a certain economic and educational 
level the problem of monotony cannot be solved by 
changing them from one job to another. ‘There is 
a point where a routine job sinks into the sub- 
conscious realm of the worker, where each action 
becomes automatic. After you have fitted for a 
long time into a groove, change is not only bound 
to be painful but is generally regarded as an attack. 
The workers revolted against the introduction of 
power machinery, against the spinning jenny, against 
the cotton gin, against a hundred other inventions. 
The first big strike of women in this part of the 
world was against the introduction of starching 
machines in the collar factories of Troy. There 
was a strike in a New Jersey overall factory because 
the workers were asked to sew buttons in a new way. 
And this aversion to change is the strongest argu- 
ment in its favor. For, as the president of a silk 
mill said at an engineering conference last Novem- 
ber, industrial contentment is no ideal to struggle 
toward. ‘The too contented worker is no advantage 
either to the establishment in which he works or to 
the community in which he lives. 
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Monotony and Industrial Unrest 


By ADOLPH BREGMAN 
Drawings by Hendrik Willem Van Loon 


T a meeting of the Board of Aldermen 

in a certain town, a question arose 

about the wages of milk inspectors. 

The milk inspectors wanted a raise. 

The aldermen voted to give it to them. 

One alderman spoke up, however, say- 

ing, “What about the milk testers? They'll want a 

raise now, too. Seems to me they ought to get it. 

They’re trained men, chemists, and they’re worth 
more than inspectors.” 

An effective answer was quickly forthcoming— 
“No! We don’t have to pay them more. They 
won’t quit. They like their work too much.” 

This story is very enlightening when the situation 
is applied to labor in general. On every hand the 
questions are repeated, ““Why must we have strikes ?” 


‘Why don’t men stick to their jobs instead of float- , 


ing from place to place?”? ‘““‘Why don’t they produce 
more?’ “Why do they loaf?” ‘Why is the 
present-day worker a clock-watcher?’’ Answers to 
these questions are as varied as they are numerous. 
Explanations, depending upon which side of the 
fence they come from, range from laziness to right- 
eous indignation at bad working conditions and low 
wages. And most of them ignore the fact that con- 
tented men work not only for the reward, the wage, 
but also for the work. 

Ask the average man in the average plant: “Do 
you like your job?” Most will answer non-commit- 
tally. Ask those who said ‘Yes’ their reasons. 
Almost always it will be that the hours are good or 
the pay is good. The man is 
most unusual who says “‘I like the 
work.” 

The primary interest of the 
average man has changed, under 
modern industrial conditions, 
from his work, to his time and 
money. His grandfather’s day 
consisted of finishing the chair 
and beginning the table. His day 
consists of what lies between an 
8 o’clock and a 5 o'clock whistle. 
His great-grandfather counted 
his jobs; he counts hours and 
minutes. Work then was a part 
of living. Now it is apart from 
living. His grandfather did good 
work because the work was a part 
of him, and a job well done gave 
him a position in his world ff | 
peculiar to himself. If 
the grandson does good 
work it is to keep 
from being discharged 
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In the olden days the . 
workman had his own 
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and to continue getting his pay. Before long 
finds out how much work is necessary to keep | 
place, therefore he does just so much and no mo 

There are, it is true, certain situations, even | 


shop 


day, in which the worker is not a ‘hand,’ but 
personality. But these situations merely illumin: 
the difficulties of the others. 

The locomotive engineer, for example, takes gr« 
pride in his job. He drives his engine and is 1 
driven by it. On him rests the responsibility 1 
the safety of a train, and keeping to the schedu 
He exercises judgment and is a person of importan 

Most workers, however, are not called upon 


guide machines. They follow them. WEI 
a traveling belt carries parts to the asse 
blers it forces these men to perform th 
operations at once. The belt is boss. J 
only is the operator subservient to 1 
machine physically, but the use of his 
telligence while at work is sharply circu 
scribed. This is inevitable because unc 
the present tendencies, no matter how co 
plex a machine is, its development is alm 
always in the direction of making it eas 
and easier to operate. It is constan 
changed and improved with the idea 
eliminating physical and mental labor. 

much as possible the attempt is to elimin: 
judgment. The “ideal” machine is 
which calls only for periodic oiling, sta 
ing and stopping. Not only that, but 
even regulate and standardize the wo 


ers’ motions in attending to the machi 
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by coming up through the ranks is no answer. Of 
course, he rose from the ranks; but he did so be- 
cause he was a superior person—one in ten or cne 
in a hundred. The other ninety-nine do not rise, 
but the problem remains for them. Their desire for 
enjoyable work is just as great as his. 

Why do men loaf? Generally because they dis- 
like their jobs. Why do they drift from job to job? 
Because they get tired of working in one place where 
the work is unpleasant (not the boss, neces- 
sarily, or the plant or the conditions, but 


UNREST 


. ===} simply the work itself) and want to try 
gua eam another job. The grass is green elsewhere, 

——— and when a man is tired enough, things 

Be ay m1 vi ac gn tata can’t be any worse than they are. Why 

ibasce beter ee aes do they strike for shorter hours? To get 


} 
should not be overlooked. The “‘instinct of 
mastery,’ the desire to dominate one’s environment 
in some degree, is thwarted. An instinct, as deeply 
seated and fundamental as almost any other ‘in 
human nature, is denied expression. As a result, 
most human beings spend from eight to ten hours 
every working day of their lives doing what they 
Jo not enjoy. This is one of the fundamental rea- 
sons for the. prevailing “unrest.” The reason for 
he constant demand for shorter hours becomes very 
lear in this light. Inefficiency, laziness, slackness, 
lock-watching and promiscuous job-quitting are the 
esults of lack of interest in the job. 

Another phase of this need, 
which is also left unsatisfied by 
work as it is carried on at present, Mal Lo 
s the need for appreciation—the @@@ 
lesire of every human being to be 
espected and well thought of. The 
urniture maker seventy-five years ago was a person 
»f relative importance in his community. He was 
lot necessarily wealthy, but he was known as a 
naker of chairs and tables. Today all that is known 
f him is that he works in a furniture factory. In 
he factory he is one of the “hands.” If he is a 
rood worker, he turns so many chair legs; if excel- 
ent, so many more. His foreman appreciates him, 
ind perhaps his wife, but very few people else. 
When bad times come his pay drops with the rest 
r he is laid off; in good times his union may force 
| raise for him, but also for thousands of others 
long with him. His work allows no recognition 
f his personality—he is one of a large number of 
ogs. Moreover, he has not even a complete 
ounded-out product for himself to take pride in. 
Te has only a pile of pieces, each just like the other, 
hat have no meaning for him, aside from their 
nfluence on his pay envelope. 
Why doesn’t the worker produce more? Be- 
ause his part in the business of production is either 
interesting or unpleasant. Picture the executive 
vith his busy, hard-working day, full of responsi- 
ility, variety and interest. Imagine him chained to 
task which is simply a series of repetitive move- 
nents, hour after hour and day after day. How 
ong would he last? He wouldn’t last. He would 
eave. To say that he achieved his interesting work 
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more time to do the things they like. 

Why is it that teachers and other professional 
people, who are badly paid, rarely or never strike? 
Largely because their work interests them so that 
it hurts them to treat it so summarily. They in 
common with the successful men who do responsible 
work enjoy their jobs. The superintendent comes 
early and goes late, when it is necessary, not be- 
cause he is paid for it but because he has an interest 
in the work; he “gets a lot of fun out of his job.” 
How much fun does the worker get out of his job? 
It may be said that the efficiency of the worker 
has gone up recently, due to the numerous shut- 
downs, scarcity of jobs, etc. True, but that is only 
the effect of the crack of the whip. 

As soon as the whip is laid aside 


>< 3 44 the same conditions will recur. 


{Re solution of such a problem 
is of course much more difficult 
than the mere recognition of its existence. To go 
back to the days of the artisan is neither possible 
nor on the whole desirable. The question is entirely 
one of modifying present-day manufacturing pro- 
cesses and organization. There has been some 
recognition of the problem; the attempts to remedy 
it have generally taken the form of welfare work, 
such as ball teams, social organizations, the build- 
ing up of a sort of “company spirit’ or 
bonuses. 

It is obvious that the first remedies are rathen 
weakly palliative. They have their uses, of course, 
but plainly, few who are disgusted and weary of 
their jobs will stay because of a ball team, a picnic 
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or the ‘‘company spirit” built up by a company 
publication. oe 

As regards bonuses, however, the situation 1s 
wholly different. Here an attack is made at a very 
important point—money, and the effect is great. 
There is no question that the institution of a bonus 
system shows in production returns more quickly 
than perhaps any other scheme. However, the re- 
sults over an extended period have not borne out 
the hopes raised by the earlier results. 

It has been found that after a time men become 
accustomed to their bonus, and that the stimulus of 
higher pay wears off. They grow to feel that the 
extra money is not a reward for increased effort 
but their rightful due for normal effort, and their 
effort slackens again. It is significant that during 
the recent period of highest wages and most numer- 
ous bonuses, per capita production was proportion- 
ally lowest. To be sure, during the war bonuses 


It is hard to be in the 
factory when the fish- 
ing is good 


seemed to have a tremendous effect in raising out- 
put, but this was largely the patriotic fervor of 
the ‘Help Win the War” idea. Hence the sharp 
drop after the armistice, in spite of continued high 
ages. 

i Fyidenelt then, these remedies do not attack the 
problem at its source. The mainspring of efficiency, 
enjoyment of the work, is still untouched. 

In a general way, work which is (for lack of a 
better word) “enjoyable” can be divided into three 
esi: ; 
a Work which is in itself interesting, that is, 
which fascinates by its inherent characteristics 

those who are temperamentally fitted for it. 

2. Work which places responsibility on the 
shoulders of the person doing it and gives him a 
sense of his own usefulness or importance. 

3. Work which has sufficient variety to keep it 
from growing monotonous. ae 

At the very outset the first may be eliminated, as 
it does not come into the field of this discussion. 
Those who are by nature fitted for such work are 
fully capable of finding their places. The greater 
proportion are, of course, the professionals. ‘This 
condition, as mentioned before, accounts for the 
comparative quiescence of teachers under severe 
suffering caused by underpayment. The artisan also 
comes under this heading. The small remnant of 
this once large class is also in a relatively good 


position. 
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The second class comprises almost entirely exec- 
utives, from heads of organizations down to sub- 
foremen and “straw bosses.’ ‘They are held defi- 


-nitely responsible for the completion of various 


pieces of work or jobs (through their subordinates) 
either as regards speed or quality, or both. Their 
work is intensely interesting and even exciting be- 
cause of the constant effort to maintain or raise a 
certain standard. To a certain extent artisans also. 
have this feeling of responsibility. They are ac- 
countable, even though they may have no others 
under them, for the completion of a job. They are 
quite clearly responsible, not for the other men, but. 
for a piece ‘of work. . 

Those in the third class are hard to enumerate 
completely. However, one outstanding example is 
that of salesmen. Consider the typical commission 
salesman. What he finds is infinite variety, new 
situations hourly, a keenly competitive existence, 
wearing, it is true, but tremendously exciting. He 
too “gets a lot of fun out of his job.” Counter 
selling is an excellent example of such work 
mechanized. The salesman can no longer go out 
to get orders; the initiative is taken from him. 
Hence for a good outside salesman such selling 
approaches monotony. . 

Since inherent attractiveness is, with our modern 
methods of production, almost non-existent to the 
average factory worker, it is necessary that this 
deficiency should be compensated. The elements of 
responsibility and variety offer a possible solution 
in helping men to be interested in their work. The 
first, responsibility, has shown immediate results in 
actual experience. A case in point occurred in an 
iron foundry. The making of castings includes, 
among other things, the preparation of the sand 
molds and the pouring of the metal into these 
molds. The practice in this particular foundry 
was that both the molding and pouring should be 
done by the same man. He had to go to the large 
ladle of melted iron, run from the cupola, get a 
small ladleful, return to his mold and pour his 
casting. It was decided that this method was waste- 
ful of time and steps. The work was divided into 
two parts, molding and casting. One gang, the 
molders, worked on molds only; the other, the 
casters, brought the metal from the cupola to the 
molds and poured it. ; 

In a very short time the castings declined in 
quality, and the percentage of rejections rose 
sharply. After investigation it was decided to re- 
turn to the old system which was mechanically 
wasteful, which used the time of a skilled molder 
for walking to and fro and pouring, simply because 
the responsibility for the success of the work rested 
on one man. When the work was split between two, 
neither had felt responsible, and each had blamed 
the bad castings on the other. When only one was 
doing the work there was no way out—the one man 
had to keep his work up to standard because 
there was no one else upon whom to blame 
mistakes. Not only that, but the castings were 
the finished product of one man and gave him 
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Industrial managers and_ orthodox 
in order that he may eat. 


economists assume that man works 


They insist that this “economic motive” is the one 


dependable fact in human nature—the corner-stone on which a stable in- 
dustrial order can rest; that all other motives are by comparison feeble and 
temporary. But when the facts of history and psychology are ‘reviewed it 
becomes apparent that the world’s work has not been kept going by fear of 
starvation. Industry today is living upon the accumulated work habits of 
preceding centuries. Machine industry has been possible for a century be- 
cause of an accumulated fund, a working capital of work habits which could 
be depended upon. The love of craft became the legend of families and com- 
munities in the ages of free labor. This love of work has survived the machine 
—it has had enough momentum to remain alive for a century in spite of the 
fact that a sordid, unimaginative industry is burning it up like flax. 


HEORETICAL explanations as to 
why men work have never been very 
plausible. Work has never given men 
position and social prestige. Sirach 
said, long ago, that though work was 
necessary to the national life, the 

worker should have no place in the councils of the 
nation. He speaks of the farmer, the artificer, the 
smith, and the potter, ‘without whom shall not a 
city be inhabited.’ Nevertheless 


‘They shall not be sought for in the council of the people; 
and in the assembly they shall not mount on high. ‘They 
shall not sit on the seat of the- judge; and they shall not 
understand the covenant of judgment. Neither shall they 
declare instruction and judgment; and where parables are 
they shall not be found. [Or, as we should say, ‘‘Work gets 
you nowhere.” ‘To be sure, the worker secures a certain by- 
reward.] ‘They will maintain the fabric of the world; and 
in the handiwork of their craft is their prayer. [The Wis- 
dom of Sirach, 38 :24-34.] 

Work was early regarded as a curse: “In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread!” This curse 
may be nothing but a rationalization of slavery. At 
any rate the taint of servility was quite early attached 
to work. 

This taint was emphasized when philosophy ac- 
cepted the difference between the slave and the free 
man as a permanent distinction in the field of educa- 
tion, “Liberal” education became the right of the 
liber, the free man—who was to live a life of digni- 
fied leisure. For the slave, the only education neces- 
sary was practical skill in agriculture and other 
common industries. ‘Liberal’ means free. ‘‘Free”’ 
activities are those which release exhilarating ener- 
gies; that are interesting activities. Any interesting 
activity is proper for a ‘free’? man. But when the 
interest has been exhausted, leaving nothing but the 
mechanical, it becomes degrading and must be 
turned over to the servile-minded slave or a woman. 
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Servile-minded and uninterested are the two sides 
of the same experience. The free mind naturally 
monopolizes interesting activities. Women were 
accorded a servile place in the socia] order because, 
compelled by nature to be less active than men, they 
had to accept the ‘‘remains” of work—the mechan- 
ical and the servile. The mind tends to become what 
it exercises itself upon. 

Yet despite these constraints of the illiberal ages, 
work did occasionally secure some standing—at 
least the more interesting parts of it did. An 
occasional monkish group of the middle ages could 
believe that Laborare est orare. 

When feudal institutions began to disintegrate 
and free cities began to grow came the great Age of 
Labor. Free labor and free men emerge from the 
dark ages together. From the thirteenth to the 
seventeenth centuries, in western Europe men prov- 
ed that free men could work and that workers could 
be free. These facts cannot be too highly emphasiz- 
ed. Free men set up a system of industry that 
allowed their own interests and creative energies, 
their joy in beauty and their sense of service to 
humanity all to emerge. For the first time in history 
work enlisted the whole personality of the worker. 
It gave him the joy of thoughtful, creative expres- 
sion; it enabled him to serve his fellows; and it 
secured for him the substance of his living. In short, 
it satisfied him as producer and as consumer, as 
artificer and as human being. The ancient lesions 
in the body politic were by way of being healed. 
The citizen-worker became the ideal member of 
society. Substantial work habits were developed 
in the character and in the esteem of the people. 

In the midst of all this, the steam engine was 
invented and the Industrial Revolution was pre- 
cipitated. What was this revolution? It brought 
amazing progress in the mechanics of production 
and an equally amazing, though unpremeditated, 
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retrogresssion in practically all other industrial 
conditions. Once more, work became mechanical, 
uninteresting, a drudgery. The community was 
divided into classes, the owners and the workers. 
Many special privileges became attached to the 
position of ownership while work became something 
to be escaped from, if possible. On the whole, how- 
ever, few workers have made the effort to escape. 
Until recently, workers have been content to 
remain workers, even though such content has been 
used as evidence of innate incapacity. As between 
the ‘‘chance to work” and the chance to ‘“‘get ahead” 
by escaping from’ work, most have preferred to 
work. 

But in the nineteenth century restlessness seized 
upon the workers. General restlessness looks like 
rebellion against the king and God. A single worker 
may rightly rise out of the ranks. This shows both 
the possibility of rising and the need of something 
to rise from. But when a whole class becomes rest- 
less society may well be alarmed. Leaders were 
arrested and imprisoned or deported. Preachers, 
essayists and poets were called in, or came without 
calling, to undertake to justify the ways of God to 
men, especially His ways to workingmen. The 
“sacredness of work”’ and the doctrine that men are 
born to a fixed status were the two insistent notes. 

Popular education developed a curious contra- 
diction. The good of the individual threatened the 
stability of the state. For example, Davies Gilbert, 
president of the Royal Society of London from 
1827 to 1830, opposed the education of the work- 
ing classes on the ground that: 


However specious in theory the project might be of giving 
education to the laboring classes, it would be found in effect 
to be prejudicial to their morals and happiness; it would 
teach them to despise their lot in life, instead of making them 
good servants in agriculture and other laborious employments 
to which their rank in life had destined them; instead of 
teaching them subordination it would render them factious 
and refractory, as was evident in the manufacturing count- 
ies ; it would enable them to read seditious pamphlets, vicious 
books and publications against Christianity; it would render 
them insolent to their superiors; and in a few years the result 
would be that the legislature would find it necessary to direct 
the strong arm of power toward them and to furnish the 
executive magistrate with more vigorous laws than were 
now in force. 


Violence was not unknown; but, on the whole, 
old habits of work still held the workers, even 
though interest, service, beauty and joy had vanish- 
ed. It is a black story. Yet work triumphed. Men 
returned to work after being defeated in strikes; 
after long, bitter and often bloody contests. States- 
men and business men shook their heads wisely, 
thinking they understood what those things meant. 
But they did not understand. Industry continued. 
through the nineteenth century, to rest on the most 
precarious foundations. 

Since the middle of the nineteenth century, in spite 
of all preachments, the old habits of work have been 
slowly disintegrating. Work is a reality of human 
experience. It is related to all the rest of our ex- 
perience. Work can no more be kevt going by 
preaching than black hair can be kept from turning 
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gray by scolding. ‘This is the most important fact} 
in the whole situation today. We shall do well to} 
follow its bearings carefully. 


problem: . 
In the field the qe, will shout to ae worker who is} 


Worker. You Owe get: no more money for burning it up| 
that-a-way.” 

And the chances are that the rebuked “stiff” will apolo-| 
gize, saying that a man can’t help it once in a while. He 
forgets and gets interested in his work. 5 

The fact is that the will of the agricultural worker to} 
produce, the bed-rock of Western prosperity, is as badly im-| 
paired as the industrial worker’s, and perhaps, he is being 
more assiduously educated in cynicism with regard to his 
work. [Edward Townsend Booth, in The Atlantic Monthly 
for December, 1920, p. 787.] 

The facts here given are not to be questioned. 
But the interpretation seems inadequate. The 
writer confuses will and habit. The will of the 
worker has not been impaired, but his habit of work 
has been almost completely destroyed. Habits of 
work have been disintegrating for a century, with 
acceleration in the last thirty years. The will and 
the interest still exist. Sometimes they intrude 
and run away with the worker. But workers are 
being educated to new habits, habits more in accord 
with modern industry and not altogether favorable 
to productivity. Some consideration of the nature 
of habit will help us understand the present indus- 
trial confusion. 


Fie are not wholly within the body. A habit 
is an organized interplay between the body or 
some organ of the body and the environment or 
some element of the environment. A habit, there- 
fore, has two poles, or foci: one in the nerves and 
muscles of the body; the other in the materials and 
structures of the world. Men are real, and a habit 
must have reality at both poles, or foci. Work 
habits involve interplay between body mechanism, 
e. g., the hands, and tools, machines and materials. 
Without both these elements a habit will not 
develop, and when either fails the habit will shortly 
disintegrate. 

Habits are not. self-operative. feo action 
must have a stimulus sufficient to unlock the mechan- 
ism and release the needed energies. If a habit is 
to work satisfactorily, it must-have satisfactory 
stimuli. If the stimuli fail, the habit will fail. Sub- 
stitute stimuli may keep it going after a fashion, but 
not with the old degree of effectiveness; and even- 
tually it will cease entirely. 

Some habits, for example industrial skills, are 
very complicated; they are organized of many 
elements, and they involve many coordinations within 
the individual, ‘the social environment and the 
physical world. Hence, they disintegrate slowly, 
even when their appropriate stimuli no longer 
operate. A house dog will sometimes go through 
the motions of burying a crust of bread in a corner 
of the room. Old mechanisms are still intact in 
him; the crust of bread sets them off at a“ 
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stages of repletion; no dirt being at hand, the 
mechanisms must make the most of the situation; 
the crust is “buried” in a pantomime performance; 
after a fashion at least, the result is satisfactory. 
Many work habits have béen kept going by like 
means. 

The work habits of the guildsman of the four- 
teenth century were complicated coordinations. 
They were skills—of hand and eye, of inventive 
mind, of judgment. They engaged his intelligence, 
his interests and his will. They permitted the ex- 
pression of his impulses and his desires. They 
provided the joy of action, pleasure in creative 
work, the touch of the artist. The guildsman was 
a new creative center of energy. The years of 
youth for generations had been spent in developing 
such skills and life habits. We need not be sur- 
prised, therefore, that bitter warfares, gross dis- 
illusionments and a century of disintegrating strife 
have largely failed to break the hold of work on the 
workers, though that result has been accomplished 
in part. The “love of work for work’s sake’’ does 
seem to be almost a thing of the past. 

How has that result been achieved? The answer 
is at hand. There is little work today that is worth 
doing ‘‘for its own sake.’ The worker has not 
failed. It is industry that is at fault. 

In the age of the free guilds, the worker with 
creative capacity was free to do creative work. His 
imagination played through his work. He was 
secure in his craft and he had no 
fears. His work was as big as 
his own personality, morally and 
psychologically. He could be a 
free, intelligent, joyful worker. 
He helped to make the industrial 
order secure. Nothing but a fun- 
damental crisis could shake the 
foundation of that social order. 
The invention of the steam engine 
brought that crisis. 

The Industrial Revolution de- 
tached the worker from his own 
work, and attached him to a ma- 
chine that was working for an 
“owner.’’ At once, his creative 
interest became useless, an ob- 
stacle. That part of him was 
left functionless and unsupported. 
Creativeness had no place in a 
factory. Shortly, also, interest in 
his fellows and in his community 
fell into disrepute. His service 
must be to the ‘“‘owners” of the 
industry—to be measured by the 
uniform products he turned out 
daily. Eventually, he lost all his 
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human interests except the hope of a ‘‘share’’ in the 
product of his work; and that was made abstract 
by being turned into a ‘“‘wage” and paid in “money.” 
To crown these changes, the tenure of his “job” 
came to be dependent on the wish of his employer. 
From his former estate of free workmanship, he 
woke to find himself with nothing but the threat 
that he could ‘work or starve.” 

That is to say, mass production denies the worker 
all his former creative interests, his sense of service 
and even a share in the actual product of his work. 
His job is subject to exigencies not understood; his 
whole relation to work is depersonalized and 
symbolized by an abstract ‘‘money wage.” 

Industry escaped from him. His share as “‘pro- 
ducer” was stripped of its interest: he became a 
somewhat delicate attachment to a machine. As 
“consumer” he’ could no longer share in the product : 
he was merely “paid for his work,’ and whatever 
he needed he must buy—as if he were an idler. 

What has kept him at work? An almost irre- 
sistible impulse, a heritage of habit which even a 
century of frustration could not utterly destroy. 

To be sure, other factors have helped. The ‘‘eco- 
nomic motive’ cannot be denied or ignored. Money 
is not wholly abstract. To many it is a very con- 
crete thing. For all, it will buy some things they 
need. ‘To some it offers all that is needed to keep 
them going after a fashion. But this motive alone 
will not keep an industrial order going for long. 
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Modern industry has probably passed the apex of 
impersonality. There has been no place in the fac- 
tory for the individuality of the worker. If he 
wanted to express his own interest, he has been told 
in many ways that industry has no room for that 
sort of thing. If he wanted to make his work serve 
the community, he was told that business is business. 
If he did not like the conditions under which he 
worked, or the wages he received, or if a slump oc- 
curred in the market, he found himself outside 
among the unemployed. Under such conditions, 
three results appeared in the workers’ habits: 


First, they could not permit themselves to become inter- 
ested in their jobs, or attached to their work, or loyal to their 
employment; they knew that industry would not protect 
them in such attachments. It would flatter their loyalty at 
one time and betray them at another. 

Second, workers dared not permit themselves to care about 
the product they turned out, except as their own pay was in 
question. Pay was based on production; and money was the 
only worthy motive in life. Hence quantity was the only 
worthy goal. ; 

Third, workers dared not develop in themselves, or advise 
others to develop, any real creative capacity or inventiveness ; 
modern industry does not know what to do with the 
inventor. 


Such results are disastrous. Men want reality. 
Something of the old spirit of workmanship will in- 
trude at times. Something of interest is aroused; 
something of the old creative joy is felt. The “‘stiff” 
will at times ‘“‘throw himself away” on a piece of 
work that can mean nothing to him. He will excuse 
himself with the pathetic appeal, reminiscent of a 
wiser time: “‘A man can’t help it once in a while; he 
forgets and gets interested in his work.” 


ib not that the tragedy of industry today? Men 
are not lazy; that’s a falsehood used to defend 
fallacious theory. Most normal men would like, if 
they dared, to become absorbed in some sort of 
work. But they do not dare! They must not for- 
get! They must not become interested! 

What may they not forget? The pleas of agi- 
tators? ‘Envy’ of the employer? Not those 
things! They must not forget that if they get inter- 
ested in their work, and tie themselves up with it and 
become absorbed in it, they are lost. They must 
forever consent to be dominated by whatever the 
industry chooses for them. Or, if they leave, they 
must tear themselves up by the roots and suffer all 
the devastating effects of such experiences. Industry 
will not respect their interests or protect their loyal- 
ties. If they can subordinate themselves to the in- 
dustry and “play the game,” their “interest”? and 
“loyalty” will be welcomed—and paid for. They 
will be given opportunities to “get ahead.” But if 
they value their moral and intellectual freedom, they 
stand alone. If they join with their fellows for 
mutual protection of their interests they may be 
called “‘enemies of the public.” If they fight for 
their rights as individuals, they may be accused of 
“treason’’ to their class. They are, therefore, torn 
by antagonistic demands: Ass consumers, they need 
the wages the industry will pay; but as human be- 


ings, they must fight against becoming pieces of the | 
machinery. | 
No amount of “education by advertising” will 
ever convince the workingman that he should accept | 
an industrial system that can use only a fraction of | 
his personality, and that fraction at his own risk. | 
The old habits of work are almost gone; men have | 
to be bribed to work, or starved to work. But no | 
permanent industrial system can be built on founda- | 
tions of either bribery or starvation. Men are wil- 
ling to starve. Women and children are willing to | 
suffer. Men may take bribes temporarily, but they | 
cannot be bribed forever. At least not all men. 
And a bribed race of workers is a slavish race, | 
scarcely worth saving. ; 
Thoughtful men are realizing that, psycho- 
logically, industry does not belong to its “‘owners.”’ 
It belongs to all who are concerned with it; whose 
spiritual lives are dependent upon its processes, and | 
whose economic lives are dependent upon its output. | 
Hence, it will eventually come under their direction | 
and control—eventually. And coming under their 
control, it will once more make room for creation, 
for service and for joy in action. For underlying all 
these confusions is the promise of a new economic 
order. And that brings us to the part played by 
education. 
At present, education helps to obstruct that new 
order. The schools are not aware of the new in- 
dustrial developments; they could help little if they 
were. Education for the new industry must have 
a new psychology. The worker wants to be a hu- 
man being. He wants what free workers had in 
the great days of labor. Atleast, all who have intel- 
ligence that will count in the struggle for freedom — 
want those things.. Such workers are not deceived - 
by advertisements that praise the good old days; 
nor by the efficiency engineers’ promises of plenty. 
Industry will never become stable until managers | 
and engineers learn to know men. Some of them” 
are slowly beginning to understand the meanings of — 
workmanship and the demand of a growing number _ 
of wage-earners that their work be of service. 
But workers must learn, too. They want the hu- 
man goods—intelligence, democracy, beauty, fel-_ 
lowship, the sense of contributing to the common 
welfare. They want to be real persons, not mere 
‘economic men.” Then, they too must learn. They 
must learn to think realistically of economics and 
politics if the gains made by the long struggles of 
the years are not to be frittered away in economic 
and civic waste. They must learn the meanings of 
industrial democracy. They must understand re-— 
sponsibility if they are to share it. 
Such education implies fundamental changes in~ 
our methods. Industrial leaders say truly that our 
industry and the economic order constitute an edu-— 
cational problem. But they go astray when they 
try to cure unstable conditions by means of dis- 
credited doctrines. Industry must reorganize to 
make room for the free worker. Love of work will 
come back to men when work once more becomes 
worthy of love. . 
(Continued on page 600) 
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A woodcarver, near three score years and ten, who 
has hewn wood and stone for half a century. He 
was born in Germany and he is now engaged 


in making figureheads in a Brooklyn shipyard 
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Work Portraits by Lewis W. Hine 


OME arts of antiquity, of the middle ages and even of so recent a period 
as the Renaissance are irretrievably lost. Other traditional crafts hide 
in out-of-the-way corners where they are handed on from father to son, 
from mother to daughter—as occupations in leisure hours rather than 
means of livelihood or necessities of home life. Yet without these 

arts and crafts or their translation into modern forms of skill; adapted to modern 
purposes, there can be no true civilization. While outwardly America is still 
becoming more industrialized and the rift between design and execution widens with 
greater division of labor, there is a growing conviction that no money, no increased 
cutput or larger use of the less essential commodities can make up for thé enjoyment 
of things made by loving and skilful hands that was once the common heritage. For- 
tunately, the beginning of a new craft movement in America need not proceed from 
a void, but requires merely the conservation and development of gifts brought here 
from the cities and villages of the Old World. For the most part, the handicrafts of 
America are the gift of the older immigration, and there is danger that they will 
die out with it. Their revival cannot be achieved merely by adding new subjects to 
crowded school curricula—it needs a more general education than we have today in 
appreciation for good work, work that embodies the unity of design and craftsmanship 
which only the artist who is both designer and craftsman can give. 


A SILVERSMITH AND HIS 
APPRENTICE 


Born in Munich, he served his ap- 
prenticeship as sculptor and is now 
a leader among the craft workers 
of New York. His daughter de- 


signs jewelry in her father’s shop 
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A worker in 


stained glass employed in a famous New York shop 


A countryman of Gutenberg who has used the hand-press all his life 
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An old Scotchman who is weaving silk curtain material on a hand-loom 


Skill and care are employed by this Frenchman in the casting of bronze tablets 


Danger 


By HILARY LOFTING 


AR below, Coolan could see the white 
ribbon of Broadway. Small black 
specks moved very slowly on it, and 
larger ones more quickly. Coolan 
knew that he shouldn’t be looking 
down; he had known that for five. or 

six years—since his nerve went back on him in 
Seattle, in fact. The Alpine climber’s rule goes for 
the steel-setter as well: Don’t look down. It is 
not obeyed, of course; after a year or two there is 
no need for it; the men are as stolid and unimag- 
inative five hundred feet up as they are on the street. 
Often they feel (and therefore are) safer up out of 
the crowd, much as the flying man is jumpy in a 
taxi or a bus. Obeyed or not, the rule is a good one. 
Don’t look below the girder you are handling. 

Sitting on the head of the first column set for the 
twenty-eighth gallery, the twenty-eighth floor of the 
skeleton building, Coolan let the temptation get him 
again; waiting for the crane to bring over the first 
intermediate girder, he looked down. The thrill 
tickled up and down his spine as his head swam a 
little—pleasurably, as after the third drink on an 
_ empty stomach. .Coolan’s quadroon blood thrilled 
to his imagination’s lift, the imagination that made 
him at once the best and the worst setter .on the pay- 
roll. As sure-footed and quick as a cat, he was a 
tower of strength in his stolid, apparent nerveless- 
ness. 

In the early days of the skeleton when a quick 
run-up took the setters ahead of the riveters, 
Coolan was put on at each column head, bracing the 
inevitable slight uncertainty of every setting-job 
when it rises above the tenth gallery. He swung 
out on the crane as part of the terminal chain- 
length; he seemed to slip off to his column-head 
without stopping the engine, and to sit there, one 
hundred and fifty feet up on a 15 by 15, a steel 
column-cap shaped like a Negro, waiting for a 
girder. Tomlinson, the chief superintendent, had 
a yarn of Coolan on the cupola of the Siwash tower 
six hundred and seventy feet above pavement-level. 
He was setting the crown from which his mate, 
reaching too wide to steady it, had dropped a mo- 
ment before. Coolan slipped round the circular 
bearers and set the crown single-handed—no other 
man would go up to help him with the hoodoo job. 
Coolan’s imagination had set that crown; he had 
gone icy-cold at Geoff's cry as he dropped out of 
sight, but the cry had somehow braced him. Not 
looking down, and with his teeth hard together, he 
had placed the steel—if it were his last job he would 
get every rivet-hole plumb over its fellow. 

Now, looking down to the white ribbon while the 
_ crane-arm slowly took the perpendicular, his imag- 
ination worked the other way. Half of him was 
waiting for the bearer and the other was walking 
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along Broadway. And the bearer that would soon 
move gently in his hands, thirty-second by thirty- 
second. of an inch, wanted all of him. He knew 
that; the dormant softness that had lifted its head 
in Seattle knew it better than the Negro who be- 
came part of ‘the steel he was sitting on. But the 
sin had its strong hands on him again. ‘This prattle 
with chance in “‘the bright face of danger’ was a 
secret possession of his mind—a secret pleasure. 
Who of those specks down there could flood his be- 
ing with the high moment of death by dropping his 
eyes? Which of them at will could put his feet on 
the threshold of deified adventure—could look into 
the face of God by moving his head? 

The electric hammers and the crane, the ceaseless 
broken hubbub coming up through the iron cage of 
straight lines, all the noise of feverish, straining 
effort merged and grew muffled in Coolan’s ears as 


he watched the small slow specks and the larger 


quicker ones. Soon the heavy silence came, the 
silence at whose heart a warm beauty smiled and 
sighed. Between the walls of matted trees in a 
green half-light he crept with great Death for his 
mate. Somewhere ahead in the dense leaves traffic 
with the last moments awaited him, hot danger’s 
triumphant thrill. A memory, muffled and shadowy, 
rubbed his hands against the hair of a great beast, 
a lion perhaps, while an acrid, piercing smell rose 
from the prone body. All this in the beautiful 
twilit silence. A yellow fire burned on a background 
of black trees; a ring of huts swam in a pungent 
mist, through which tall brown figures went to and 
fro in the light from the fire. Over all this the 
spirit of danger hung in the silence; the eyes of all 
the men and women were bright with their faith 
in ceaseless danger. Little women, copper-colored 
and sleek, sat smiling round him; under the silence 
the thick beat of numberless drums came and went 
in waves of defiance of the fear at danger’s heart. 
At his back he felt the leather width of his shield 
leaning on the wall of the hut, as the little women 
put hot meat into his hands. A passion of well- 
being of body and soul possessed him; the moments 
went by in a vast content, an apotheosis of firmness 
and power.. The primary laws of life watched over 
him and over the day following each day... . 
Coolan’s eyes looking down saw the ribbon and 
the specks take shape again. The hammer and the 
shriek of the material-elevator pushed themselves 
over the edge of the silence to join the crane-whistle 
and the running chain, the ring of steel on steel. Six 
inches from his hands his first intermediate of the 
twenty-eighth gallery hung. He sighed and braced 
his knees on the column-head. Over the generations, 
over the tide of the conquering white men, this much 
was left—the good danger was still his comrade... . 
“Let ’er go!” he called to the man on the look-out. 


By a boy about thirteen 


2 By a boy about thirteen 


3. Red trillium or wake robin on a box 
cover, by a boy about ten 


Creative Childhood 


By NORAH HAMILTON 


HILDREN’S drawing is so 

much discussed today that it 
seems presumptuous of me to 
tell of my short experience 
with the children at Hull- 
House. But perhaps, with the 
drawings here reproduced as 
a help, I can give a little of 
the life and interest that these 
Hull-House classes have for 
us who work in them. 

Looking over the drawings 
now, away from Hull-House in the quiet, I find 
that for me many of them hold a child’s own 
thought, individual, creating its own forms. I wish, 
as I pull them over, to keep each one forever, these 
shapes of living thoughts most truly given, fresh 
and quaint, original and 
never to be repeated—and I 
would -willingly do away 
with most of the paintings 
on the walls of our modern 
galleries. 

I have been showing these 
drawings to two teachers at 
a very modern primary 
school where the children 
they work with are almost 
all Anglo-Saxon. These 
drawings of mine, they say, 
are better than their chil- 
_dren’s work, yet I know that 
their drawing teacher is a Sena 
both freer and more experi- 4. Flower fancy by a 


aii as eminent 


enced than I. Of course the children in the prima 
school have many interesting and constructive thin 
to do, and our children have almost nothing of t 
kind apart from their drawing and hence are eag 
for these classes. But we agreed that my resu 
owe their interest largely to the fact that the ch 
dren at Hull-House are chiefly Italian; art a 
art sense is theirs by inheritance. They spontaneous 
demand classes in music and drawing. “Can y 
make violins sing in here?’ an almost baby b 
asked me not long ago as I sat in the half-lit Hu 
House court. Perhaps I think too much of raci 
characteristics. I see them so clearly in the dra 
ings. I know an Italian rose at a glance; it 
unconsciously structural, if that describes it at a 
the heart is built firm, the petals fling free (1). 
I will tell of each drawing as I show it, hopi 
that perhaps they will “‘sin; 
for themselves, as the sm: 
boy’s violin would ha 
sung. Some expression | 
form, some decorative qui 
ity, will get over, in # 
reproductions, but I cann 
show their color and this 
often their chief beaut 
Much of the work is brigt 
with a fresh gayety, almo 
crude. It suggests the pea 
ant embroideries and paint 
wooden ware of Slavic cou 
tries. Does their world exi 
— ==. to them in bright color spot 
girl about thirteen or does bright color gi 


pss 
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their sense of joy in it? Most surely to them it is 
the only thing to use as ornament. ‘These peasant- 
minded boys—and indeed most children—do not 
care to model round objects, or pay atten- 
tion to shadows: they see an orange as a 
round spot of decorative color, and in design- 
ing their only impulse is to fill design with beauty. 

Sometimes we give the children subjects 
as suggestions of beauty to them, flowers 
and fruit, fish and water plants in an 
aquarium, and they use them as they 
will. Frequently the drawing shows 
no relation to the subject before 
them, yet these bright strokes, 
quaint forms, shapes of things that 
are not, may be realities to them. 
Here Nick Fosco, working from 
nature, has leaped away from real- 
ity, making his narcissus crimson 
and imaging the vase with many 
bright spots that were not there (2). 
On a tray another Nick, a boy of 
fourteen, has filled his border design 
with odd forms, abstractions perhaps, 
with movement and variety—hills and 
waters, all creation, if you will, sug- 
gested. This latter type of work was 
treated with real reverence by the ‘‘new 
art’? folk who dropped in last winter. 

Small Dominic—small, yet fourteen years old— 
a heaver of wood and coal, was the best pupil I had 
at strange form fancies. Yet, though most of the 
children work with joy and surety, he wept over his 
results, left them unfinished, so tar were they from 
what he wished because some inhibition, tiredness 
perhaps, had come between. 

Here in Orlando Fosco’s drawing is charm and 
knowing color, the deep red trillium, the “wake- 
robin” lives and flies, the flight true to the circle 
of the box cover (3). Half of the life 
quality, however, lies in his color, for 
around the deep red and clear 
green of flower and leaves comes 

\ 


an outline of deepest purple 
red, as if they caught some 
radiant note, the remembrance 
of a sunset perhaps, seen 


RE 


artist is now 


5. Lily by a boy about ten 


Designs by a boy of fifteen 
done with great facility, two 
or three in an evening. This 
floor boy in a 
Halsted Street shop and has 
dropped his class work 
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against the far blue color of the background. 

One family of children, four of them, came to 
draw—talent runs markedly in families here. Their 
father came to visit, a barber, but ‘‘I artist’ he re- 
peated many times. In the old world it had heen 
an acknowledged fact, “I artist’ by gift and by pro- 
fession. Two of these children came into a batik 
class where some Hull-House residents were 

trying to learn the technique. A university 
professor was there, a brilliant young 
, physician, a gifted musician; but they 
\ were all poor, inhibited folk, afraid 


and helpless before the need.of mak- 
ing designs for their work, while 
_ from the hands of the little Roberto 
| girls flowing vines, flowers, all kinds 
. of charming shapes, grew on the pa- 
per into real designs. Gold and 
green were first used, suggested by 
the flowers on the table, but eye-tired 
of these notes, suddenly, without notice 
they made the flowers a stately red, 
: and the leaves grew purple; and forms 
changed; red flowers were a new shape 
with golden circles about them (4). 
For the last flower drawing, here is a 
lily drawn from a real lily in a vase, but 
it looked lonely, and, turning to one side, 
did not fill the space well; so, on a violet 
background that had been chosen quite without sug- 
gestion, small gold and orange and deep blue forms 
appeared, to make a design with beauty to it (5). 
In the work in clay, the children showed a power 
of real expression through pure form, the little chil- 
dren especially. One child of three years modelled 
a mother and father pushing a baby carriage with 
two babies in it, all the story told most clearly. A 
little Roberto, seven years old, made a shrine and a 
kneeling figure, beautiful. “This is God upon the 
Cross,” he said, with all reverence. Once 
when I wished to close the drawing class 
I found the smallest Roberto, aged 
five, fingering a cast of a horse. 
“T love it, I love it,” he said 
dreamily, getting beauty of form 
through his finger tips; and he 
had to be dragged away, as in- 
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6. Landscape with horse 


eed all the Robertos have to 
e from any form of art think- 
ig or doing. 

In making illustrations, tell- 
ig some happening, giving 
yme scene in the street or in 
heir homes, the children’s thought worked surely 
nd happily. So swift and steady was their hands’ 
ork that I felt it must be following something al- 
eady fully built to their mind’s vision. Here are 
wo landscapes, one with a horse drinking (6), and 
ne with a boat (7), the subjects, it may be, gleaned 
rom books. I kept in my own afternoon classes to 
uings the child had seen; but most teachers hold 
lat it is good to stimulate the child by tales of his- 
ry and of country life. I see in these two the paper 
ell covered with life and action, all childish and to 
ie most pleasant. ‘These are like Cézanne,” said 

priest of the neighborhood, a cultivated Italian 
rom Perugia, while an artist with the modern philo- 
yphical outlook says they have a fourth dimension 
—but that is too far for 
e to follow. Of course 
1 children are not true 
nature in the academic 
mse, but true to their 
ought of it. 

The prancing horse of 
oe Gattoni’s — Joe is 
*n— we voted king of 
l the drawings made 
y the younger boys; 
is horse fills the whole 
orizon to Joe’s mind 
ith such majesty and 
ower that house and 
itomobile, tiny before 
im, stand on the bot- 
m of the page and look 
> to him, as Joe him- 
If, playing near a cart 
orse on Halsted Street, 


9. Pigs, by a girl of twelve 


10. Horse, by a boy of eleven 


8. is by a boy of ten 


7. Landscape with boat 


might do (8). Animals seem 
human to them as to all chil- 
dren, their faces and move- 
ments are full of human expres- 
sion. See these pigs (9), this 
horse’s face (10). Yet they do 
not really know animals as friends. We found that 
most of the children in the class had never been to the 
country, even the oldest of them. Once I took a 
little gang of them out for the day, but though 
swiftly appreciative of it and loving it, I could not 
see that they got it over into their work afterwards; 
it was all too new. 

One day the children went up on the Hull-House 
roof, as excited here as any one of us would be at 
our first sight of a great city in the Old World or 
of a great mountain just discovered. ‘They felt a 
power and splendor in the mighty city structure 
before them. 

With this material, of factory walls, water tanks 
and somber tones, these young things may some 
day make a new greatness 
for our cities. Dainty 
small Sylvia knelt before 
her huge drawing board 
and confidently began 
her city. I expected 
from her delicate small 
lines of some near detail 
—but a heavy, sober 
mass of structures ap- 
peared upon her paper 
as is here in this char- 
coal drawing repro- 
duced (11). Once again 
at twilight I took Sylvia 
to the roof and here 
again she told of tower 
and street with somber- 
ness in charcoal lines but 
the sky is tenderly 
touched with pink and 
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14. Twilight from a Hull-House 
cool grey, as if it were more living window, by a boy of fourteen 
and of sweeter make than the city 
street below (12). 

Nick, in the late afternoon, 
made his first roof sketch—and 
his first outdoor sketch—decid- 
ing immediately on his subject: 
from the whole circle of city 
about he built his house in firm 
lines, then without hesitation 
filled in his outlines with clear 
grass green, masses of purple and 
blue greens for shadow, clear 
orange for the walls that had a re- 
flected light. “It is that way,” the 
children decided; they found Syl- 
via’s drawing too dull. But later, in 
the studio, Nick made pure form 
vibrate. On a board he whittled, 
cut and carved his idea of the city, 
uplift of building lines given and 
their perspective (13). 

For the last of these drawings I 
show one of Salvatore’s—a silent 
sure student boy. He made from 
the studio window a half evening 
sketch of grey buildings—golden 
windows and the deep blue night 
about. Buildings, encircling night 
and clouds conform to the circle 
shape of the drawing. Of the con- 
fused mass of city buildings he has 
made just abstraction and a true 
design (14). 

People have often asked me why 
I think children’s work is delightful 
—to them it seemed only unknow- 


fm ing. It has, I think, the char 
|, that children themselves hav: 
and partly because it is ur 
knowing it is charming. 

If I tell of their way of work 
j and of course the drawings a: 
a result of this, I can perhay 
make my thought clearer tha 
by analyzing the drawings fu 
ther. They work with freedo 
and endless facility, with faith 
their own way of seeing; and wil 
faith in hands and material to car 
out their vision; they give their be 
and take it for granted that wh 
they give is good. They are fr 
from our inhibitions, use their ft 
selves, make use perhaps of an i 
stinctive self. They give the reali 
as it comes to them. But the realli 
is living, is filled with the spirit | 
play, that “other seeing” that fin: 
the play world as real as the mat 
rial world. And all things mo 
and have human life: chairs a1 
buildings, trees and streams—the 
are “‘psychic beings kin to them,” 
were their hills and streams to t 
Greeks, the kings of all artists, wl 
saw “a young world with you 
eyes.” To sum up the charm 
children’s work, they give us a ne 
world, seen with new eyes. Px 
haps, with the great primitives, th 
follow nature’s very ways, are clo 
to her rhythm, perhaps obey sor 


13- The city---by a boy of thirteen 


tw inherent in the very build of nature’s things. 
Their work, we found, in our Hull-House exhibi- 
ns, was liked by the most simple who came, the 
Jid World peasants, and also by the most knowing, 
 ultra-sophisticated. 

We are often asked how we can foster this fresh 
feative thing that is in children’s minds. Some of 
le theories of the ultra-modern school seem spe- 
fally to fit these unsophisticated, often peasant- 
mded children who are gifted with a definite crea- 
ve power. This school -al- 

sno rules of work, no real 
ching, does not even refer 
) any past art. It says, give 
he children freedom and 

ace, time and tools, and they 
find their own way. Some 
if us, however, feel that, if 
ye are in sympathy with chil- 
lren’s minds and can enter a 
it into their world, we may 
t times help their work, help 
hem over difficulties of mate- 
lals, further their thcught 
nrough study of form. Work 
vith a variety of materials is 
rood: in each there lies new 
uggestion, and there is joy in - 

> handling of them. Also 
ae making of things of utility 
ives stimulus and purpose to 
tildren’s work. But the mod- 
rns, the expressionists, give us 
true basic idea—foster a 
uild’s individuality, develop 
is very self, through his 
fork; then his art will stay individual and vital 
nd he may make his contribution to a living art. 
The modern art theory in another aspect fits the 
eeds of these children of the labor world. It 
aims that art must be a part of all life; art and 
dustry must work together. Though our classes at 
ull-Hoouse are held primarily for the joy the 
Idren get from them and for the hope, perhaps, 
nat an added beauty may come into their lives, yet 

‘must also seek to meet other needs. The econ- 
ic strain upon these children’s lives is great. 
ften they demand some tangible results from their 
and.later some promise ahead of practical 
ns on their work. We must give them practical 
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A portrait, by a boy of fourteen—a likeness, 
but the character greatly intensified 
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outlets, and a hope that their work may be a part 
of their life’s doing. An inhibited artist is of no 
use to the practical world, Kaiserling said. If their 
gifts have no outlet, these artistic children may 
never find their place in the world about. 

Love of the Hull-House children and reverence 
for their talents drives me to the making of many 
plans. There are some shops at Hull-House in con- 
nection with the studio—shops in iron and wood 
work, in pottery, weaving, dyeing and basket work. 
These are run by skilled work- 
men as far as possible, and 
things of beauty and worth 
are often produced. These 
shops should be increased and 
organized; there should be 
machines in them, or in a 
near building, and the needed 
raw materials, for these will 
be the tools to be used later, 
if the pupils’ work is to get 
over to this practical world. 
We should give young talent 
a full chance to try itself out, 
young powers a chance to 
make good while young. In 
Europe it is claimed that they 
are utilizing, rightly commer- 
cializing their young talent. 
Artists understand machines, 
artists and machinists work to- 
gether. They dare apply crea- 
tive designs to things of use. 

A new industrial art school 

is to be started soon in Chi- 
cago. Those who plan it say 
that a museum is the fit place for an industrial art 
school. I think rather life and its basic needs, 
business with its plans and demands, factories near- 
by, with the machines, with raw materials and their 
infinite possibilities, should be the setting for an 
industrial school. A settlement would be such a 
place. : 
We would need over such a school a group of 
young artists who, seeing the spirit of their time, 
feeling its industrial needs, would do free creative 
work and so with their pupils make a living monu- 
ment. Among children—our eager children here 
—they might find good material. A child’s way is 
the only true way, modern art says. 


NIG. 


To a Talented Child of the East: Side 


(On Her First Visit to the Country) 


q By HELEN ZAGAT 


Dropped like a seed by the wind, you, 
Untended, uncared for, alone, 
Swift budded and flowered and grew 
“As if by a tender hand sown. 


- Surely, grim dread powers of Earth, 
Your joyous spirit fresh and pure 

_ To this corner that gave you birth, 
~~ distant fairy-land did lure. 


How came you, else, to comprehend 
The beauties of < curving line, 

Or with your baby lips to send 

Cries of wonder, with sense divine, 


That mountains are blue in the mist? 
Why, to catch at sun and shadow 
Your little hands did so insist? 

Can it be, life will leave you so? 
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THE GOLDEN AGE OF CRAFTSMANSHIP 


The perfect interrelation of the arts and trade achieved under the guilds is illustrated in this 

woodcut from a Dutch block-book published in 1470 which, following a popular medieval con- 

ception, describes the vocations of those born under different constellations. It is Mercury, the 

god of commerce, who protects the crajts. Those represented in this picture include goldsmith, 

wood sculptor, painter, organ-builder, scribe and clock-maker, several of them with their ap- 
prentices -- not forgetting two who enjoy their leisure hour at the table 


Apprenticeship and the Craft Revival 


By GEORGE W. THOMSON 


O word in the language has nobler tra- 
ditions than craftsmanship, and no 
word is more grossly misunderstood. 
It conjures up pictures of small coteries 
of enthusiastic amateurs, male and 
female; numberless arts and crafts 

societies, Ruskin buttons, useless enamels and 
pseudo-antique furniture, a queer taste in ties and 
vegetarianism. But sweet eighteen at the School 
of Art, who tortures an innocent piece of bronze 
for six months and then tortures the unhappy 
recipient of the gift for the rest of his life, is not 
necessarily a Benvenuto Cellini or even a passable 
craftswoman. Craftsmanship means efficient work- 
manship and cannot be confined to a few selected 
(and frequently spare-time) occupations which lend 
themselves to a pseudo-artistic treatment. Good 
craftsmanship can be exercised in the joiner’s shop, 
in the engineering shop and by the plumber—and 
~much more by the lat- 
ter when he is making 
a good joint than when 
he is manufacturing a 
bad imitation of some 
medieval leads. Care, 
thought and a_ con- 
scientious sense of duty 
are prime conditions of 


craftsmanship. 
It is the chief crime 
which can be urged 


against modern _ indus- 
trialism that it has al- 


ably be monotonous also and will lack originality. 
It is therefore necessary that they who seek to 
build up a nobler civilization than that which exists 
today should pay close attention to the details of 
what forms so large a portion of human life and 
effort. Civilization must be reared on a foundation 
of craftsmanship, and if necessary we must be pre- 
pared to turn to the past and walk in the path of 
our ancestors. That golden age was not all golden 
certainly. It was unsanitary, physically and men- 
tally, but unfortunately, when feudalism and the 
omnipotent church were swept aside in the onrush 
of the renaissance, and that which followed so closely 
upon the renaissance, industrialism, many of the old- 
time features which were fine, as well as many which 
were undesirable, were submerged. Not the least 
important of the former was the spirit of crafts- 
manship. 
What did medieval craftsmanship demand? It 
demanded, first and 
Les foremost, a good stand- 
A NK ard of workmanship. 
To this end overtime 
was forbidden and ex- 
ploitation of another’s 
labor strictly limited. 
Phe: \ practitioners vos 
any craft were grouped 
in a guild which safe- 
guarded the standard 
of workmanship,  re- 
lieved the necessities of 
distressed guild broth- 
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industry, out of exist- 


ceased members; it 


ence; for, if they be 
once utterly banished 
from industry, they 
must soon disappear 
altogether from civil- 
ization. It is doubt- 
ful, despite elementary 
education and the dif- 
fusion of book knowl- 
edge, if there has been 
a period in modern = N 
history when it was Wg ANI 
less common to come on ees 
deep brooding thought, 
strong convictions or a 
firm sense of duty. A 
man’s work is his life, 
and if the work be 
monotonous repetition 
his thought will inevit- 
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NOT A MODERN CUBIST FANTASY 
But a page familiar to the stone mason’s apprentice 
of the sixteenth century from a book on geometry and 
perspective published by Lorenz Stoer in Augsburg 


examined the conditions 
under which work was 
done and sold; it jeal- 
ously sought to detect 
infringements of the 
overtime regulations 
and used its collective 
e = Al powertocollectthe 
guild brothers’ debts. 
It was a necessary con- 
lition of exercising the 
right of citizenship that 
one be a guild brother, 
for the guilds were vir- 
tually the municipality 
of the time. Many of 
the English council 
halls are called guild- 
hallss today. siete 
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A cook’s apprenticeship certificate, issued 
by the masters of his guild in 1777 


The cover of a pamphlet showing that even before 
the end of the seventeenth century the guild system 
in England was in decay and grasping employers 
neglected their traditional responsibilities for the 
apprentices in their care 


“Tt is certain, and generally known to most men acquainted 
with the Occurrences in this City of London, that of those 
Youths who are daily put Apprentices here, a very great 
number do miscarry, and never come to exercise the 
Trades to which they were put: And of those, though 
many miscarry through their own fault, yet that very 
many do miscarry either through the Carelesness and 
Negligence, or the Hardness and unreasonable Severity, 
or (which too often happens) through the ill Designs and 
Practices of their Masters. . 


“There be many men noted to have had many Appren 

tices, but never any that came to anything in their Trade; 

and are reasonably enough suspected to make a kind 

of Trade of it, to take great Summs of Money with Ap- 

prentices, and in a year or two, or some short time, upon 

some pretence or other, to turn them off with little, and 
take others again in their places.” 


Hamburg, Lubeck, Frankfort, and others, achieved 
their wonderful development under the aegis of the 
Hansa or commercial guild which scrupled not to 
make war on mighty princes and to overthrow them. 
What should we say today if it were necessary to 
belong to a trade union before one could exercise 
the vote? 

The ancient guilds were not, properly speaking, 
trade unions as we understand them. They exercised 
control in industry because they were responsible 
for it; and that is a price which modern trade 
unionism must also pay for control. Responsibility, 
however, implies something more than a negative 
power of resistance; it implies a willingness to take 
positive action, to make opportunities and to force 
issues. It implies a constructive program, a pro- 
gram which on the industrial side in England has 
been set down with a fair amount of detail by 
National Guildsmen whose industrial propaganda 
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has given a new development to 
working-class thought. 


\X/ tH the decay of craftsman- 
ship consequent on the break-up 
of the guilds in Europe, the confisca- 
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of the machine and large-scale in- 
dustry, apprenticeship, although its 
most regrettable features were re- 
tained, suffered eclipse. 

The rights over apprentices were 
retained in full vigor by the new 
capitalists; they exacted all—and 
more than-all—the ancient rights of 
the master, but they recognized none 
of the latter’s old-time duties. It 
was that master’s duty to teach the 
youth his trade, and teach it so that 
he should become an efficient journey- 
man and probably a master of craft 
in it. It was his duty, as it was 
to his interest, to maintain 
the apprentice in health and 
strength. Neither of these 
duties were recognized by 
the new captains of in- 
dustry, and these duties are 
not recognized today. The 
English apprentice today is 
indentured as such for five 
or six years, but his wage 
is purely nominal, and what 
he receives per week would 
scarcely maintain him for 
a day. Far from being 
taught the elements of his 
craft, he is exploited as a 
source of cheap labor, 
cheaper even than the so- 
called unskilled laborer. 
The consequence is that the 
great mass of these youths 
have to pick up their craft 
when they are journeymen, 
not journeying as the medieval journeyman did for 
varied experience, but for mere subsistence and to 
learn the elements they should have learned as 
apprentices. 

In the modern movement towards the democratic 
control of industry, it is necessary to do something 
more than to try and control workshop conditions. 
If the unions would be successful they must control 
the supply of labor by having absolute control over 
the entry into the trade and over training. 

The apprentice should be indentured to the ap- 
propriate trade union rather than to the individual 
employer. This would be no hardship on employers 
because the present system lends itself to an ex- 
ploitation of boy labor with disastrous results to 
the boy and to the craft. It would throw the onus 
of training the apprentice on those who are most 
concerned with good work, the adult workers, and 
would automatically ensure that all who practised 
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the craft were in the union, thus making it blackleg 
proof. The youth would have practical opportuni- 
ties to learn at an early age the advantage of trade 
unionism, owing, as he would, his welfare to it and 
seeing the union’s administration in detail. This 
would perhaps revive the lost spirit of craft fellow- 
ship. 

‘The officials of the union should be in a position 
to enforce the right of each apprentice to an ade- 
quate training under proper conditions, a training 
entailing no excessive fatigue and its consequent 
disgust. Before being indentured to any union, the 
intending apprentices should be required to furnish 
proof of a certain minimum standard of education. 
This probably would be supplemented in many 
unions by an examination test which would be set 
by a special examining or a research board of the 
union. Examinations could be held at regular inter- 
vals and the successful candidates then be allocated 
to the firms requiring apprentices. Each firm would 
make its requisitions to the unions. A maximum 
and a minimum proportion of apprentices to adults 
would be fixed by the union, so that no place could 
be run solely by boys; no place, on the other hand, 
would be relieved of the necessity of assisting to 
train the future supply of labor. Each examination 
test should stand on its own merits, and if an in- 
sufficient number of vacancies were available at any 
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one period it would mean that all candidates for the 
next period would have to re-sit, and not simply 
that vacancies would be filled by seniority in sitting. 
Care would be exercised in placing the successful 
candidates so that no unnecessary hardship in the 
way of traveling would be imposed. <A written 
examination might not seem desirable in some cases, 
in which an intelligent vocal test, or simply an 
examination of school certificates, would be sufh- 
cient. 

It would be incumbent on the shop or office com- 
mittees which, it is assumed, would be oficial and 
integral parts of the trade-union organization, to see 
that the apprentices secured proper training. This 
would not mean that men would be segregated in 
order to devote their whole time to training appren- 
tices, an arrangement which would be bad for the 
men concerned, bad for the apprentices and ulti- 
mately bad for the craft. ‘These men’s occupation 
would be looked upon by employers and workman 
alike as unremunerative, they would lose prestige 
accordingly, and the tendency would be to employ 
the least eficient workman for such a task. Lack of 
responsibility for actual manufacture would lower 
the man in the apprentice’s eyes. Indeed, the knowl- 
edge that what he is doing is a practical piece of 
the manufacture is the finest stimulus to good work 

(Continued on page 610) 


A contemporary engraving of the Nuremberg clothmakers’ parade in 1722, showing that at that time the pro- 
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portion of apprentices to the number of masters and iourneymen in the trade was still reasonably limited 


The Community, Maker of Men 


By JOSEPH LEE 


HE object of all social work—which is 
also the inclusive object of democracy 
and indeed of all legitimate govern- 
ment—is that every citizen should have 
an opportunity to realize the best of 
which he is capable: ‘“‘that they might 

have life and that they might have it more abun- 
dantly.”’ 

What are the means? 
Besides a direct frontal 
attack upon this problem 
through the study of 
human life in,all its com- 
plexity—with the accom- 
panying difficulty of sep- 
arating out special influ- 
ences and connecting ef- 
fect with cause—there 
are two hopeful methods 
of approach. One is to : 
study the process by which a man first comes into 
being, the process of human growth from infancy, 
and the influences that favor or oppose it. ‘The 
other is to study the second, artificial infancy of 
convalescence—the resurgence of the human spirit 
after sickness—in which process the phenomenon of 
growth is condensed into perhaps a few months 
under conditions largely controlled and compara- 
tively easy to observe. From this last method of 
study certain conclusions seem fairly clear. 


Life an Achievement 


The inclusive means of promoting life is action— 
the self-activity of the individual. It is by living, 
investing what vitality they have, that men become 
alive. It is true that in order to act a man must 
have some command of the instruments of action— 
of his body and his natural faculties, of tools and 
sustenance and the physical means of knowledge and 
expression; and accordingly we fight disease and 
crime, supply tools, grant pensions, provide schools 
and libraries and art museums. But after all the 
parts have been assembled—body, mind, tools and 
material to work with—we know 
that life does not result unless 
the man himself is brought to 
take a hand. 

And action, to win life, must 
be whole-hearted. New growth 
will start no deeper than the 
spot from which the action 
sprung. Only what is exercised 
will be developed. If you want 
the man himself to grow you 
must get the whole of him en- 
listed. We must discard the 


The sketches (or scratches) of a beginner which the 
editor has insisted on using have perhaps the merit—for 
the reader whose imagination can supply all that the 
artist(/) has left out—of suggesting the idea discussed 
in this article that the game plays the man, not the man 
the game—that competition, rhythm, loyalty carry us 
beyond ourselves and, if we give ourselves to them, 
fashion us to their own more beautiful and greater ends. 
So much as to their reproduction. 
in their production was the fun of making them. J. L. 


foolish arithmetic of the primary school, that fallacy 
of the fixed total which teaches that the more you 
spend the less you have, and learn that it is only 
what we spend that we can keep. ; 


The Masters of Life 


Life is not a gift but an adventure. It is to be 

saved not by conserva- 
“tion but by expenditure. 
One inducive condition of 
its attainment is whole- 
hearted action. But ac- 
tion, to foster life, must 
be of certain kinds. 

You have in your hos- 
pital a disabled soldier. 
He is hardly able to 
walk; he cannot raise his 
hand above his head. His 
arms and legs will not 
respond to his command. And then you introduce a 
game, and as he plays the game there comes a 
change. The man forgets himself, he leaps and 
shouts and enters into the spirit of the contest. And 
behold, his arms take on new life; his legs acquit 
themselves in a manner he had thought impossible. 
What they would not do for him 
they do for the new spirit that has 
taken possession of him. 

And it is not his arms and legs 
alone. These are the visible bene- 
ficiaries, but there is not a tissue of 
his body that does not know the 
difference. His heart 
has heard the sum- 
mons and beats a 
march, his lungs have 
heard and sighed 
with happiness—all : 
the organs hear and are rejoiced. / 
Here at last, they feel, is something 
doing, a thing they somehow re- 
member and have been homesick 
for, and they fall to with a “now 
then, all together!” like a good 
team when the game is on. 

_ [have said the condition of new life was self-ac- 
tivity, but it is in truth the activity of something more 
than self that holds the secret—something of which 
the individual and all his members seem to be the 
product. Was the man playing that game or was 
the game playing him? His arms and legs seemed 
to think it was the game. They would not come out 
for him and go through their paces: but when the 
spirit of competition called they recognized their 
master’s voice. It was so with the whole of him, not 
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the body alone but 
mind and spirit. He 
smelleth the battle 
afar off, the thunder 
of the captains and 
the shouting. The 
contest has become 
for the time the ar- 
tificer of the man 
and raised him up to be its in- 
strument. 

A similar effect is seen in 
music. The rhythm of a dance 
or a song will also carry your 
wounded patients beyond themselves and leave a 
permanent accession of new life. 

The spell resides in yet another ritual. Your 
patient, confined to bed, who has made but little pro- 
gress through such gymnastic exercises as you could 
give him, is one day handed some material that he 
can make things of. He proceeds to mould it into 
certain forms. As he succeeds there comes a change 
in his condition. His eyes are brighter, his voice 
stronger; he laughs and jokes; his appetite improves. 
These shapes in clay or rafha or wood apparently 
possess a magic power over him. In fa- 
shioning these images he has somehow made 
himself. There were gnomes imprisoned in 
the wood who thus evinced their gratitude 
to the mortal who divined their presence 
there and set them free. 

Man, it would appear, is the child not 
merely of action but of certain forms of ac- 
tion, the fulfilment of certain purposes—of 
contest, musical expression, the service of 
the beautiful in sound, in color, or in shape. 
As these purposes are satisfied in him—as they play 
through him, make him their instrument as warrior, 
artist or musician—he becomes alive. 


The Market 


Besides contest, creation, rhythm, there is another 
ingredient, another dimension, in the 
purposes that re-create—a dimension 
that must, we find, be represented if 
the whole man is to be born. I mean 
a market for his work Your patient 
has been making images of wood or 
clay, and his idols, reversing the usual 
procedure, have returned the compli- 
ment by remaking him. For a time 
this is sufficient : he is contented to look 
upon his work and know in his own 
mind that it is good. 

But pretty soon he seeks external 
confirmation, looks for some further 
mark of reality in what he has pro- 
q duced. It takes two to create beauty 
just as we have learned from Emerson that it takes 
two to speak the truth. Nothing for us is quite done 
until it has achieved a social standing. And so he 
sin for outside testimony. The nurse says his 


things are beautiful, but he suspects the nurse: she 
is of a deceitful generation, not to be trusted in such 
4 
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matters. He requires a more impartial witness. 
Suppose somebody would really buy his stuff! That 
would be a testimonial indeed. There is no evidence 
so convincing as cash payment. And to what an in- 
vigorating truth it testifies! To have found a mar- 
ket! ‘To have done work that compels the bed-rock, 
Philistine adhesion of the unsentimental dollar! 
Through such testimony as this your work itself has 
reached a new degree of actuality. 

And you, through it, have known the sustaining 
experience of being needed. To make good, be 
somebody, hold a place as a competent member of 
society: this is an achievement which—as many 
readers know from daily practice—is the prime so- 
cial requisite of health. Here indeed is an instance 
where money talks—and with an eloquence for 
which the tongues of men and angels afford no sub- 
stitute. 

And so you get up sales, beneficial in proportion 
* as they cease to be 

iY philanthropic; best of 

all when the man’s 
work sells in the open 
, market and is bought 
not because people 
want to help him, or 
because he is a hero, 
or has a large family, 
or has done his best, 
or is entitled to a min- 
imum wage, but be- 
cause they want the 
goods. ‘The unbiased 
payment for things or 
services because they. 
are really wanted is 
alone possessed of the true eloquence. The most 
devastating waste of which any economic system can 
be guilty is that which disassociates payment from 
demand. It is a failure in that conservation of 
motive which I take to be the chief and inclusive 
method of enhancing life. Money to possess a thera- 
peutic value must represent the other man’s need of 
you, not your need of him. 

Man, it thus appears, is the child of purpose—of 
certain specific purposes which take command and 
fashion him as he obeys them. And among these 
purposes—one which blends with and reinforces 
every other—is the satisfaction of a market for his 
work. ‘There ap- 
pears this constant 
social dimension of 
the spiritual body 
which it is his sal- 
vation to fulfill. 


England Expects 


Cash payment is 
not the only mar- 
ket for work; it 
does not fully ex- 
press the social 
need and _ corres- 
ponding social di- 
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mension of accomplishment. It puts an authoritative 
stamp on competence but has no word for those 
who, because of sickness or extreme youth or age or 
other disability, cannot satisfy its test. And to the 
very able, to whom the money return for work has 
become a matter of course, it leaves the craving for 
some higher standard. 

There is a market that answers to this craving, a 
demand other than that expressed in dollars, that 
has the power of enhancing life, a market of which 
we had notable experience in the war. I do not 
know what the war meant to the soldiers, and I do 
not suppose that any one who was not a soldier will 
ever know. But to those of us who stayed at home 
it was, with all its horror and its disturbance, a mar- 
vellous generator of vital force. It called out some- 
thing in us that we did not 
know was there—that in truth 
was not there, or at least was 
not at home to any other vis- 
itor. It restored power to the 
invalid and gave the old a new 
lease of life. It made the lame 
to walk, the blind to see, and 
gave the well an almost mira- 
culous power of performance. 
It broke down our most rooted 
inhibitions and led forth a gal- 
axy of unexpected talent, re- 
leasing the miser from his fears 
and, with pentecostal power, 
touching the tongue-tied bank- 
er’s lips with eloquence. It 
carried many million people beyond themselves and 
established for them new frontiers of personality 
from which—the subsequent reaction notwithstand- 
ing—they will never wholly recede. 

It is true that some were broken by their work 
and gave their lives as truly as the soldiers in the 
field. But most were better for it. The war spirit 
seemed to take up the souls and bodies 
of men into its service, to make them 
pregnant of the public cause and capable 
of its delivery. You could see it imme- 
diately in their look and gait, hear it in 
the way they laughed and divine its 
presence in the way they prayed. ; 

The most striking symptom was in 
the sense of rest—rest from worrying 
about success or whether the thing you 
were doing was worth while. Here at 
last was true rest for the weary; not 
surcease of toil but the dedicating of 
your toil to a cause so satisfying that— 
let time and the devil do their worst— 
you could surrender to it with happy 
recklessness—a cause that you devoutly 
believed must triumph, but a good ship 
to go down with at the worst. 

And you didn’t have to bother about 
your health. If you broke down, there 
were plenty more where you came from. 
It was like the exhilaration of a race 
after the tedium of training. No need 
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of thinking of your 
condition now: the race 
is on, and it is win or| 
bust. To thousands’ 
the war was the trum-| 
pet of the Angel Gabriel—the re-| 
surrection of those who accepted 
a last call to life and work. What 
shall take its place? 


een 


The National Soul 


What was it in the war that 
gave it, with all its infamies, the 
power of conferring life? It was 
the raising up of the citizen in) 
every one of us, the resurrection 
ofa. purpose, a _ personality, 
greater than ourselves, of which we all potentially’ 
partake. A great national purpose adds a new sance 
tion to all forms of service. It makes of every 
worker an official, with a responsibility not to his 
customers alone but to the state. He is no longer 
merely the man who sells shoes to his neighbors; he 
is the shoemaker—one who, in the public economy, 
fills a necessary part. To the consciousness of ren- 
dering competent service to individuals is added the 
sense of status, of holding a responsible position in: 
the commonwealth. As a true purpose in an indi- 
vidual carries down into his spinal marrow until 
every cell and tissue thrills to it, so the true purpose 
of the commonwealth vibrates in the life and work. 
of every citizen. It becomes the maker of the citizen’ 
as the sweep and tenseness of a rapid carves every 
wave or the thrust of the great arch holds each 
stone in place. 

A national purpose is for every one. A heaven- 
sent quality is in its penetration to all sorts of people. 
There is no question of ability or lack of it. In war 
it is the nation that is fighting, and every scrap of 
human power that can contribute to the nation’s 
strength is called. The ques- 
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tion is of giving what you 
have, and no one’s gift is large ' 
or small in its relation to the 
cause. In the great war 
people who had never known 
the happiness of being wanted 
felt the bracing current of de- 
mand. The hardest service of 
all—the bitter part of not giv- 
ing unnecessary trouble—d 
manded of those to whom th 
joy of a positive contribution — 
was denied, became illumin- 
ated. For the first time in this 
generation everybody counted 
and everybody had a plac 
Each felt he had the purpose, - 
the need, and in some way the 
recognition of the nation bae 
of him. 

For a great national caus 
all work together like childrer 


in the hayfield when the rair 


Wave-born 
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- sporadically and by accident— 


_ bring forth heroes it must be 
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is coming. Each serves according to his talent; all 
are one as members of the team. 

At most times and in most nations this greatest of 
life-giving influences does not exist. The young, the 
old, the sick, the inexperienced are made to feel that 
their services are not required. If they were to drop 
out altogether they would not be missed. Not even 
the skilled and able are subject to any national ap- 
peat. If they choose to build up a serviceable busi- 
ness, to perform distinguished work in a profession, 
that is their own affair; the rest of us are not con- 
cerned. Nobody can be well or able under such 
conditions or make his normal 


contribution to mankind. A Zr, 
community that is settled Pate 
down to smug content or given ~ Sy / = 
to material pursuits will not / 


produce great men—or only j 


or call forth the higher pow- 
ers of the rank and file. To 
be the mother of soldiers it 
must sound a call to arms. To 


itself heroic. 


The State as Artist 


The war showed us how a 
great national purpose can 
bring us life, and probably 
nothing else can produce so 
intense an experience of com- 
munity demand. War is, I 
suppose, the pursuit upon which the social instinct 
itself, beyond the limits of the family, was formed, 
society being in the last analysis—in the residuum 
that would be found at the bottom of the crucible 
after every possible accretion had been abstracted— 
the war-band, and I doubt whether its full reaction, 
the thorough-going orgasm, can take place apart 
from war. 

But we cannot adopt war as a permanent feature 


A fish story 


of our moral hygiene. In addition to its other, flam- 


ing disqualifications, it has the fatal weakness of 
affording too narrow a curriculum. Mme. de Stael 
said that the objection to war is that it spoils con- 
versation, and that is a profound as well as a witty 
criticism. We are not all primarily fighters; none 
of us are fighters and nothing else. We are children 
of thought and of the Muses, of the town meeting 
and of the home, as well as sons of battle. and have 
need of other methods of expression. We find our 
life not merely in war and fighting but in thought 
and exploration, in dance and song, in home and 
family and friend and in our handiwork. The 
trumpet is not the only voice we would hear. War 
was originally a seasonal occupation, and its merits 
are but perpetuated in base ball. Modern warfare 
is not merely a tragedy, it is a bore. War is not the 
angel of our liberation. Where then shall he be 
found? 

There was a city once which, in little more than 
a century, from a body of about 150,000 to 180,000 
citizens—approximately equal to the population of 
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Scranton, Pa., or Worcester, Mass.—produced 
about half the genius that the world has seen. 
Within its walls, in that brief space of time, there 
was traced out the nearest approach we have to the 
spiritual outline of a man. 

And it was in Athens that some of man’s great 
constituting purposes—as soldier, thinker, creator of 
the beautiful—were more devoutly followed by the 
state than in any other place at any time. So deep 
was public reverence for these aims that each was 
worshipped as a god—as Ares, Pallas Athene, 
Apollo or Dionysus. The stage at Athens was an 
instrument of public worship. The office 


oe of architecture was building the temples of 
Ws the gods, that of sculpture the carving 


~ of their images. The Parthenon was the 
Athenian Temple of the Virgin, Praxite- 
les’ Olympian Zeus the chief of all the 
gods invoked by Hellas as patron of its 
athletic sports. Athens so hungered to 
render these their fitting service that, as 
in the myth of Orpheus, her very stones 
rose up and made her beautiful. She 
differed from Sparta in including some- 
thing more than war in her curriculum. 
She gave us a first glimpse of how much 
of human genius may become incarnate in 
the citizen where the public dimension 1s 
added in the fulfillment of man’s constituting aims. 
She thus became the greatest university the world 
has seen. In art and thought, in the worship of the 
true and of the beautiful, her graduates are still our 
teachers. In Athens, not simply more than else- 
where but in many thousand times its due proportion, 
the human mind and spirit were set free. 

Shall we then follow Athens as our model? It 
seems presumptuous to say we could do better, but 
there is one item in which we must depart from her 
example, one purpose which we must follow and 
which she ignored. ‘The leisure through which 
Athens wrought her miracles was based on slavery. 
For us the one constituent purpose of humanity that 
we must stand for above all others, the one which 
holds the inclusive object of democracy, is the pro- 
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motion of the fullest life of all. This is a purpose 
older than war, older than the desire for wisdom or 
the love of beauty. It is the voice of the great 
mother instinct, almost as strong in man as it is in 
woman, that long antedates the human race. It is 
to this purpose especially that our nation must be 
dedicated if it would save the lives of its citizens or 


its own. 
(Continued on page 598) 


On a Statue of Lincoln : 
By William E. Brooks 


I saw grave Lincoln sitting in the rain, 

In that brief moment just before the night, 

Ere comes the darkness or has passed the light, 

And in my heart I felt a throb of pain. 

For not a soul in all that passing throng 

Glanced ever at the figure in the chair, 

With wrinkled face, bowed head and ancient 
air, 

As ancient as a mother’s cradle song. 

He rallied throngs as does a trumpet blast, 

Now sits he silent while the throng sweeps past. 


What matter! He had swayed his epic hour, 

Had roused a race that paltered with a shame; 

Had steadied it to action.... And his fame 

Is Union and a land of generous power, 

To be to darkened peoples God’s great light, 

New hope to those bowed down with time- 
sealed fears. 

So let him sit through all the changing years, 

Though men pass by, though round him falls 
the night. 

He served his day, what if his voice be dumb, 

When comes the need anew then other voices 
come! 


A Prayer 
in Time of Blindness 
By Clement Wood 


There are blind eyes 

Who cannot see the glory of proud stars 
Laughing in golden torrents 

Across the dusty sky... . 

Who cannot see the sunned ripples of lakes, 
Nor the green fire of June, 

Nor the wild frozen joy 

Of snow-still fields. 


May I always have eyes to see 

The heartdrops of dew in a drooping pansy 
In the drowsy dawn, 

And the thin magnificence of beating gnat-wings 
Curvetting through the perilous alley-air 

In the pale dusk. 


There are blind hearts 

Who cannot throb to the black woe 

Of a sweet land desolate 

With bodies creaking at a rope’s end.... 
Who cannot ache with milk-starved babies, 
Nor flame in crimson wrath 

At justice scourged and racked and tortured, 
At greed splitting brother from brother. 


May my heart never grow deaf 
To the whisper of suffering: 

And my arm bruise to feebleness, 
Eyes dim, and heart burn cindery, 
Trudging the hard gay-road 

Of the clean-souled sons of men. 


Dust 
By Mary Brent Whiteside 


Breath of them no longer stirs; 
Perished like their worshippers 
And their ruined temples, are 
Dark Ashtoreth and Ishtar. 


Out of its need of God, does each race build its own, 
And who shall say no living God deigned draw 

A shuddering breath through Dagon’s lips of stone, 
Or moved in old Assyrian gardens, sown 

With lilies, such as queens of Egypt saw? 

For men dared shape such things as might not ke, 
Then perished of that fearful company, 

And learned how it remained for death to yield 
The cruel secret which their gods concealed. 

Yet although unborn ages may attest 

How one man builded better than the rest, 

Some dreaming dust the secret knows e 

Of long forgotten Pharaohs; 

In waiting dust the memories are, 

Of Babylon and Ninevah, 

And dawns that redden over them, 

Have yearned above Jerusalem. 


_ And when there yet are faithful dust and dawn, 


What things of men, or of their Gods, are gone? 


No oblations bring them back— 
Indra, Horus, Merodach; 
Dust, the broken altars are 

Of Ashtoreth and Ishtar. 

Yet, though folly mourn no king, 
Dreams that dust, remembering. 
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A Museum of Service 


EWARK is not and does not claim to 
i be the Columbus of new continents in 
| the museum world. It needed no 
survey of the city to show that it would 
| be unwise for it to attempt to set up 
| for itself a group of large and costly 
useums of art, science and industry. Newark is a 
aanufacturing town of 450,000 people, hardly an 
our distant from the museums of art and science, 
he zoological and botanical gardens, the aquarium, 
he museums of history, medicine, coins and medals, 
American Indians, Spain, etc., and from the libraries, 
aboratories, factories, theaters, colleges, streets 
nd department stores of New York. 

A modest general museum, of no specific type, 
tted as study and trials might prove to the demands 
if Newark people, was clearly indicated. That the 
‘enture might grow in time into a group of large 
stitutions, each of a well defined kind, was a pos- 
ibility which could not well influence its beginnings. 
\ll conditions seemed to point to the advisability 
if developing for Newark a first reader in visual 
astruction; something that would please, instruct 
nd provoke to thought and action those who used 
t, and would serve also as a continuing incentive to 
he use of the treasures to be seen in the great city 
ear at hand. 
 Newark’s museum is in the city’s public library; 
aay be said to be an outgrowth from it; is managed 
ly the librarian and the assistant librarian and in- 
yitably has taken on the attitude toward the public 
which has come to be characteristic of library 
‘aanagement in the last thirty years. ‘This library 
ttitude may briefly be described as one almost too 
ager to give pleasure and aid its owners, the general 
vublic. 

The Newark library’s building, erected in 1900 
nd planned to sufice for twenty years of growth, 
or several years gave more floor space than the 
‘stitution it housed could use. Its empty rooms 
vere long used for non-library purposes, some as 
fices of supervisors of public schools and others 
or meetings of philanthropic and educational organ- 
zations numbering hundreds each year. In some 
vere held exhibitions of many kinds: paintings, 
sosters, book-plates, prints, forestry, geography, 
chool work in the manual arts, Japanese art and 
‘apanese domestic life, and finally a loan exhibit of 
collection of objects of oriental art. This last, 
ieing purchased by the city, became the immediate 
ause of the forming of the present Museum Asso- 
jation, which took it over as the beginning of its 
ollections. The museum still has quarters in the 
ibrary, rent free. It has received from the city in 
twelve years of existence a little less than $12,000 
ear for maintenance. 

It is essential to explain here that the library was 
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By JOHN COTTON DANA 


a museum long before it was conscious of the fact. 
The trustees of the library have encouraged the 
addition to its furnishings of paintings, bronzes, 
lithographs, engravings, pottery and textiles. In 
1901 the library gave to a student of science, an 
enthusiastic and skilful collector, a large room in 
which he installed many of his collections; it added 
to the room from time to time several score of 
effective but inexpensive cases and storage cabinets, 
set apart another room for office and library and 
found that its modest contribution to the collector’s 
activities resulted in the acquisition in a few years of 
several thousand carefully chosen and accurately 
identified and labeled objects. These objects now 
form in effect the science side of the museum’s 
acquisitions. 

About twenty years ago a generous citizen gave 
to the library money for the founding of a collection 
of prints. The collection once established, the 
trustees of the library permitted additions to be 
made to it year by year; and now it numbers about 
three thousand items, mounted, matted, identified, 
arranged and catalogued so that they are easily used. 
Groups of them have been set up as exhibitions 
from time to time. 

Soon after this print collection was established, 
the library began to acquire the best available re- 
productions, in black and white and in color, of 
famous paintings, sculpture and architecture. Of 
these it now has several thousand, a large number 
of them mounted and matted in three sizes. Simple, 
glazed frames with movable backs, made to fit the 
three sizes of pictures, are sold at cost, and the 
purchaser selects for his frames, as many as he may 
purchase, such pictures as he will, and takes them 
to his home, office or shop to keep for one month 
or SIX. 

A collection of large lithographs, numbering now 
about two thousand, was begun about twenty years 
ago. Most of these are pasted on stout boards, 
neatly bound, fitted with eyelets and lent to teachers 
for temporary use in schoolrooms. Many of the 
best, including famous architecture and sculpture, as 
well as landscapes in auto-lithography, were put 
into substantial frames and are lent to decorate 
schools, hospitals and other institutions, usually for 
a year. 

About the same time, the library established a 
collection of illustrations of all kinds to be lent to 
teachers. ‘These were at first taken almost wholly 
from magazines. By slow steps the collection has 
grown to about sixty thousand pictures, mounted and 
arranged conveniently under several thousand sub- 
jects, with four hundred thousand others similarly 
arranged but not mounted. Into it have gone the 
plates of hundreds of good portfolios and books 
and, especially, thousands of designs from the best 
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available sources. The collection is open to all in- 
quirers for free handling, and packages from it are 
lent, often to the number of more than a thousand 
in a day. 

A small printing plant was early added to the 
library’s equipment and made it possible to give 
special attention to posters and labels for both 
library and museum. 


HE museum in the average American community 

today is in about the same stage of development 
in which the public library was a generation ago. 
It was a closed institution. The public which main- 
tained it was not permitted to touch and examine 
its books, save the few which might be handed out 
on duly approved and signed receipts through an 
opening in an impenetrable barrier. It had the 
veneration for its books which came down from the 
fifteenth century when printed things were few and 
costly. It acquired, identified, described and pre- 
served books and, on rigorous conditions, permitted 
a few to be seen and a few to be taken home. 

A generation ago, a modern library system which 
should render to students, designers, artists, crafts- 
men, manufacturers and distributors, teachers or 
school children the varied services now rendered by 
the public libraries of Newark and other cities was 
conceived only by a few forecasting minds. ‘Today 
a museum that would render similar services still 
awaits realization. 

Words change their meanings and implications as 
time goes on. The first great museum, that estab- 
lished by Ptolemy I in Alexandria, about 300 B. C., 
was a library, and not a museum in the sense in which 
the word is used today, and was open for study, 
research, lecture and discussion to all friends of the 
Muses. The modern public library is in many 
respects a museum and, in its attitude toward those 
who own and maintain it, more modern than are 
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This colonial kitchen was re 
constructed in the Newark 
museum --- a complete room, 
with old-time table and chair 
at one end, pewter and china 
all set out --- and at the othe 
end a home-made wooder 
cradle, spinning wheel ane 
various furniture which showee 
that the “kitchen” was also the 
living-room in early Americar 
homes 


One of the popular exhibit: 
showed the making of pottery. 
demonstrated by Enoch G 
Bourne of the Trenton Schoo 
of Industrial Art. He explainec 
the use of the mold, wheel 
kiln and jigger, as well a: 
firing and glazing 


most museums. 


It acquires for use; it prepares | 
use what it acquires; it invites use, it does not regé 
wisdom as something which is enhanced by a 
rarity or cost; it is as ready to supply a medicam 
which may bring relaxation, distraction and rep 
to those who are aged, ill, overwrought or oy 
worked, as it is to supply to the specialist the lat 


aids to his labors. It invites the old and calls in 1 
young. The one fear that is ever-present to 1 
librarian is that, since those who support the libr: 
are not using it to its capacity, they are not find 
in it what they seek and what they need. 

Printed descriptions, plus illustrations ea: 
borrowed and taken home, are far more useful 
guides to work, especially in the field of design, th 
are untouchable objects sealed in glass cases; a 
the power of the printed page, plus the picture 
both of which may be freely lent—to prove 
thought, to stir to activity, to give pleasure and 
arouse the critical and appreciative faculty is grea 
than is that of any object which a museum n 
display. 

This question of what are the best library cont 
and library methods was of course one of | 
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usons for those extensions of the Newark library’s 
ivities which have just been briefly described. 
ey were largely experiments, and many of them 
re experiments in that part of the field of re- 
ation and education which is coming to be con- 
ered proper ground for the activities of museums. 
r twelve years now the same group which had 
naged a public library for the preceding ten years 
; managed also a small museum. The work of 
th library and museum has been carried on in the 
ne building. 


‘HE history of museums and the present accepted 
methods of administration were studied. It 
s found that museums are commonly not of much 
. . Taking the efforts at utility found here and 
re, the Newark institution definitely decided to 
like the Athenian, rather curious over new things, 
try experiments, to be in a small way a laboratory 
museum method, and to report, to itself at least, 
ults. Some of the conclusions reached may 
strate the point. 


Mrs. Vornazos, a Greek resident of Newark, gave 

daily demonstrations in spinning with primitive 

distaff and spindle during the textile exhibition at 
the Newark museum 


The tapestry loom on the right was loaned the 

museum by the Edgewater Tapestry Company oy 

New Jersey. Mr. Genoult demonstrated weaving 
on it every day during the textile exhibition 
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Paintings attract more observers than do other 
forms of art either fine or applied. They interest 
chiefly because of what they tell, because of the 
stories they suggest, because of the emotions which 
they arouse through recognition, and because they 
are pretty. Many observers tend to look upon them 
as gads and the gallery in which they hang as a 
sanctuary. From paintings, therefore, little seems 
to be gained of stimulus to sound labor, or of in- 
spiration to sound morals. 

From ten to twenty paintings on the walls of the 
library, changed now and then, have presented them- 
selves to all visitors for about twenty years. The 
library and the museum have together set up, in 
the same twenty years, for four weeks each, twenty- 
three art exhibitions, including a total of 975 ditter- 
ent paintings. Not many of these paintings have 
been masterpieces; but as few of us know a master- 
piece when we see it, the lack of them has not been 
a hindrance ta our conclusions as to the effect of 
such exhibitions. 

Sculpture has, of course, less appeal than painting 
and consequently is of less value to observers. 
Single pieces properly set and lighted and adequately 
explained, orally or by printed labels or leaflets, are 
liked and studied and seem to carry a modest mes- 
sage. A hall of sculpture is a moving and informing 


thing but seems soon to overwhelm and to make the 
observers immune to definite suggestions. 
Engravings, meaning prints of all kinds, have been 
shown in groups by library and museum many times. 
Like specimens of fine printing, including books 
produced by the world’s best printers, which have 
also often been shown, they appeal to the native 
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genius of very few; and though it is not impossible 
to arouse an interest in them in almost any person 
of intelligence, the task is a long one and cannot 
even be attempted under the usual museum con- 
ditions of today. ; 
From all this one may conclude that the gazing 
at sculpture and graphic art objects which goes on 
in most museums of art is mere gazing and little 
more; and that to expand this little more to some- 
thing of value to the gazers, and so to the com- 
munity in general, calls for the new museum methods 
which are slowly coming into general use. The 


Above: The Junior Museum Club on an insect hunt. The exhibit 
below —arranged to show the club members how-to go collecting— in- 
cludes: 1. Butterfly net. 2. Cyanide of potassium, benzine and medi- 
cine dropper. 3. Folders for packing butterflies, open and closed. 
4. Boxes for carrying beetles and other insects. 5. Hand-lens. 6. Hol- 


land’s Butterfly Guide. 


wood. 


7. Hatchet for reaching insects living in 
8. Trowel tor reaching insects living in the ground 


situation is slightly ameliorated by the introductic 
of the docent or expounder. 

If some of the immortal gods of art—‘re 
museum pieces’—were moved from their ho 
places—museums—and put in schoolhouses and — 
library branches in thickly populated centers, and 
a few teachers could each year be so taught and 
stirred that they would attractively present the: 
transferred great ones to the successive groups ¢ 
children in their charge, and to adults as we 
certain distinguishable results might be secured. 

Of curios, meaning objects from other lands ar 
other times, of high technical excellence, ni 
much can be said. Seen in rows in gla 
cases they areas speechless as mummies at 
about as instructive as a row of telegray 
poles. 

Textiles gain applause from the ladie 
but even with them do little to encoura: 
study or ameliorate conduct. Pictures | 
textiles in black and white and in cole 
designs for textiles and bits of, inexpenst 
modern work furnish all the informati 
about pattern and color that is needed | 
most people. Little textile designing is do: 
in this country, save in a few schools | 
design. | 

Pottery and porcelain, like heads a1 
figures in bronze, have seemed to add to t 
attractiveness of the library during all t 
twenty years in which they have been‘used f 
decoration throughout the building. Wh 
placed in cases after the conventional ma 
ner, they seem rather to tire than to inspi1 

Two exhibitions, one of the clay produc 
and the other of the textile products of Ne 
Jersey, aroused much interest and we 
certainly more moving than are displays 
either textiles or pottery and china in serri 
ranks of cases after the usual museum ma 
ner. Each exhibit showed not only t 
homely objects of everyday use, but al 
processes. They showed that the doing 
a thing is of greater interest and tends mo 
to arouse thought and action than complet 
objects, however rare or costly.and howey 
exquisitely displayed. This fact did n 
need demonstration in a museum, of cour: 
being familiar enough to the dull 
observer. It did, however, reinforce o 
conclusion that the museum of the futu 
will, at times at least, permit its visitors 
see objects in process of making, such as 
painter painting, an engraver engraving, 
potter making and coloring and firing p 
tery, a weaver weaving, a sculptor modelit 
a wood carver carving, a carpenter maki 
things, an illustrator and designer drawit 
and skilled workers at their task of cleanis 
mending, restoring, identifying and labeli 
objects which the museum has acquired. 

In history, geography and the life of m: 
the Newark museum has given three mod 
displays. One told by pictures, objects a 
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a replica of an old kitchen, of colonial life in this 
country. It was visited and plainly enjoyed by sev- 
eral thousand, old and young. One covered—of 
necessity quite thinly—the land, the people, the pro- 
ducts and the problems of the republic of Colombia. 
It brought our institution to the attention of 
thousands who had never imagined that a museum 
might give instruction in the lives, as now lived, of 
a people of a distant land. One was constructed 
about a group of objects brought by a missionary 
from Thibet. 

The science collections that have been mentioned 
are so many, space for their proper display is so 
small, and the task of selecting a few and reassem- 
bling them with proper pictures, charts, maps, 
legends and leaflets is so great that little has been 


done with them. Such ventures as have been made 


connected with young people and the schools. 


were helpful if only to show that the wonderful 
work in making science inviting and moving, which 
not a few large museums are now carrying on, can 
be repeated with success on a small scale. Weapons; 
objects illustrative of the life of American Indians; 
semi-precious stones; coal, its occurrence and extrac- 
tion—all have been used to good advantage. The 
shells of several score of mollusks were set forth in 
a group of flat cases, and entertaining stories, in 
label form, of the characters and habits of the 
species shown were brought together in a pamphlet. 
Labels, legends, posters, leaflets, catalogues and 
descriptive pamphlets have been compiled and 
published as parts of or as addenda to all exhibits. 
In total they number tens of thousands, even in 
twelve short years. The pamphlets alone, including 
several reports, have numbered about ten each year. 
They have been given away; mailed to museums and 
schools and sold, as conditions indicated. Our con- 
clusion is that they are absolutely essential if the 
visual instruction work of a museum is to be of 
lasting value. This conclusion does not, of course, 
carry with it the belief that our products were even 
moderately good. They simply served to satisfy us 
that printed matter, carefully adapted to the con- 
stituency which may read it, and fully illustrated, is 
indispensable and should be more commonly used. 
Most interesting of all activities have been those 


The 


special room for children was the most attractive 


place in the building, to adults as well as to children. 


It was easy, in connection with it, to cause boy and 
girl collectors and students to form organizations, 


conduct meetings, gather objects and finally to install 
here their own collections. But it was plain from 


the first that it is not a proper part of a museum’s 


labors to do more than initiate this kind of work. 
Again and again we were reminded that the in- 


come of a museum does not permit it to work in the 


field of formal, direct education save to the slightest 
extent. Newark’s museum has had an annual income 


of less than $20,000, now employs eight or ten per- 


sons and is confined in its activities to one building. 
Newark’s public school system has an income of 
about $6,921,000, employs about 2,250 persons and 
does its work in seventy-five buildings; and for 
proper comparison these totals should be largely 
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The Newark museum_has in- 
vented ingenious ways of com- 
bining loan exhibits to schools 
with books and pictures 0 


increased for parochial and private schools of all 
kinds. Similar figures for any city would show that, 
no matter how large are its museums, they are 
almost negligible as to their direct teaching power 
when compared with the schools. It is obvious, then, 
that museums should put their educational energies 
into the effort to induce others, notably teachers, to 
learn how to use the objects they acquire. 

One service which conditions of American life seem 
clearly to require of a museum is that of lending. 
This fact has been accepted in recent years by a good 
many museums, notably by those of science, industry 
and commerce. It will surely soon be even more 
widely accepted; and museums of art will set up 
branches for wider display and will also place objects 
of many kinds in schools, shops and hospitals. In 
Newark, the lending of museum objects to teachers 
for use in schoolrooms followed inevitably the lend- 
ing of pictures, illustrations, designs, etc., by the 
library for the same purpose. The objects lent are 
mostly small and inexpensive; but they cover an un- 
usually wide range. A van furnished by the Board 
of Education delivers and collects three times a 
week. The work is capable of indefinite extension. 
It makes of every school-room to which material 
goes a branch of the museum and of every teacher 
who uses them an admirable docent. As docents or 
expounders of the lessons the objects may carry, the 
teacher is all the more eager and interested because 
he borrows objects for school use of his own free 
will, and not at the command of his superiors. 

This story of the development of one small 
museum is in fact but an outline of the much longer 
story of the developments taking place in many 
museums. ‘The idea that museums should be moge 
serviceable to their respective communities has 
grown rapidly in recent years, has been fitted to 
definite ends and has deeply affected museum man- 
agement. 


The Struggle for Prohibition 


By A FORMER FEDERAL OFFICER 


Ill. Pirates’ Gold for Party Chests 


MONG the men in the older branches of the 

federal service there is a pride in the simple 

virtue of integrity which has been emphasized 

by the prevalent corruption arising from pro- 

hibition. “These men are to be found in the 
Customs and Internal Revenue Bureaus, both of which have 
to do in considerable degree with liquor. In the latter 
bureau there is a new division made up largely of men long 
tried in the service, known as the Special Intelligence Unit, 
which has the duty of finding and weeding out corrupt 
revenue officials. As its jurisdiction covers the prohibition 
bureau this duty is not a light one. The unit, however, is 
proud of its responsibility, proud of its confidential position 
as the right hand of the commissioner of Internal Revenue 
at Washington and more than proud of its integrity. It has 
in fact elevated honesty to a faith and a creed. 

Not so much can be said of the Bureau of Prohibition 
It is new, it is not in the classified civil service, appoint- 
ments to it are made by favor, it has no tradition and no 
public or self-esteem. Moreover, liquor has always been 
the most corrupting influence our government has faced. 
Prohibition has enhanced this influence to a point where it 
seems a serious question whether it will not corrupt the 
nation. ‘The issue is not so much one of wet and dry, but 
of national integrity of character. 

To the men who have been in the struggle for a long 
time and have seen it at close range, it seemed at times as 
though common honesty has become a lost virtue, and that 
the whole community was joined in one great conspiracy 
to defraud and to violate the law. 

These articles have been written to give some idea of the 
dificulties encountered by the men who cling to the tradi- 
tional conception of duty. The cases and situations described 
are actual, and even the conversations bear a close re- 
semblance to ones that actually took place. 

The story is best told through characters representing the 
several bureaus and departments engaged. They have al- 
ready been introduced as Jason Poole of the Customs, 
Hitchens of the Internal Revenue, France and Clarke of 
the Special Intelligence and Purdy, assistant district at- 
torney, occasionally called Justice from the title of his de- 
partment. 


T was after the middle of 1921 when the new adminis- 

tration took charge of the two most important offices 
in the local war on liquor, those of the state prohibition 
director and the United States district attorney. The ap- 
pointee to the first office may be called Joseph C. Galbraith. 
He came from an upstate county where he had occupied a 
prominent position for many years in political and financial 
affairs. He had always been recognized as a well trained 
party man and as a lieutenant of the local judge, one Elisha 
Winter, who up until the time of his elevation to the bench 
had been the county leader and was still generally reckoned 


as such, although his activities were ordinarily manifested . 


through others. The new director immediately appointed as 
his deputy in charge of the prohibition office a man named 
Jake Slocum, who was known as the judge’s Man Friday. 
Both the judge and the director had been closely asso- 
ciated with the state leader known as the “big fellow” and 
the judge was rumored to be the choice for the next gov- 


ernor. Lhe new district attorney had a local reputation in 
politics, as he had been prominent in several quasi-reform 
movements which had for political reasons received the back- 
ing of the “big fellow.” 

There was no question in the mind of any politician when © 
the appointments were announced that they represented a 
recognition of the state boss by the new administration at 
Washington. They were his selections as manifestly as if 
he had personally made the appointments. 


HERE was considerable speculation as to what the 

selections meant, added to by the proclamation of the 
“big fellow” that the flagrant disregard of law fostered by 
the corrupt and incompetent democracy must cease. ‘This 
declaration was echoed by the new director. “The new 
district attorney, Andrew W. Marsh, in his conversation 
with the assistant, Purdy, insisted that he intended cleaning 
up the bootleggers and driving them out of the state. “The 
‘big fellow’ himself insists on it. Says he selected me for this 
office because he knew I could be relied upon to do it.” 
There was a touch of the oratorical about him; for Andrew 
W. Marsh prided himself on being a leader of honorable 
and popular causes as well as a practical politician. 

Purdy was somewhat perplexed. He talked to Vince 
O’Donnell, an ex-saloon keeper who was a practised hand 
in politics. 

“Tt looks to me,” said Purdy, “‘as though the ‘big fellow’ 
was deserting the ship. He has trained with the liquor 
people for twenty years and used some millions of their 
money in financing his own organization and salvaging their 
business. Now he must think they are sinking and he is 
transferring himself bag and baggage.” 

Vince winked shrewdly. ‘Wait and see,” he remarked. 

“Funny game, isn’t it?’ went on Purdy. “The ‘big fel- 
low’ runs the organization because he gets the money, and 
he gets the money because he runs the organization.” 

“Somebody has to do it,” said Vince. ‘The flies gather . 
where the sugar is.” 

It was shortly after the new officials had taken office that 
the customs seized a fishing schooner and, with the informa- 
tion secured from her crew, raided the soft-drink bottling 
establishment of Bill McCoy and seized some fifteen 
hundred cases of liquor. Jason Poole, chief customs in- 
spector, was elated over the fact. And his appetite whetted 
for further achievement. It was about two weeks later that 
he came into Purdy’s office, looking very tall and grim. 

He wasted no time in preliminaries. “I’m after a search 
warrant for Ed Mayer’s restaurant,” he announced, looking 
down intolerantly. ‘‘He’s bought a lot of Bill McCoy’s 
smuggled goods and has ’em stored on the third floor of 
his place.” 

“You sure are raising a lot of devilment,’” Purdy re- 
marked. “Eddie is chief purveyor for most of our best 
families.” 

Poole laughed harshly. ‘Sure, and he thinks he’s covered 
up all around—city police and prohibition bureau. He’s as 
perky as a sparrow after a bath. But he has not figured on 
the customs. We'll get him on the flank. He’s made more 
money in the last year than he ever imagined was coined.” 

There was a long discussion, and finally the warrant was 
out. It was a spectacular raid. Mayer was discovered on 
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the third floor of his restaurant, surrounded by cases of 
liquor, busily engaged in scraping off foreign labels. “I 
knew you were coming,” he remarked as the customs men 
forced their way through the door. 

“He knew we were coming, did he,” snarled Poole after- 
wards to Purdy. ‘Somebody tipped him off—a prohibition 
agent hanging over the commissioner’s records. It’s a fine 
system you have about here.” 

But the tip was of no material advantage, for the customs 
men seized some three hundred and fifty cases of goods which 
were deposited in the capacious vaults under the old custom 
house. 

“Ticklish stuff to get and hard to hold,” said Poole, lead- 
ing Purdy on a solemn pilgrimage of inspection down stone 
stairways through a vaulted cellar, to a great iron door 
which a white haired man opened with an enormous brass 
key. Beyond the door were more vaults supported by sturdy 
stone pillars, and along the walls was stacked up the booty 
from the raids. Poole moved down a lane of cases, pried 
the top off a box, took out a bottle and squinted at it against 
an electric light in a wire cage. “The real stuff,” he re- 
marked. 

Purdy looked at him as he leaned against the cases, tall 
and lean and dour. “Change these electric bulbs to a torch 
and put these guards into uniform and you'd have 
a setting for the ‘Cask of Amon- 
tillado.”. I’m the guest, and 
you look sour enough to brick me 
up in here.” 

Poole grunted. “Not much. I’m 
concerned about keeping people out, 
not putting them in. ‘This stuff is 
some responsibility. These guards 
are reliable, but two hundred thous- 
and dollars worth of liquor is hard 
to hold these days. Five hundred 
to the cop on the beat, five thousand 
if necessary to the guards, and the 
stuff flies out of here between one 
and five a. M. I don’t want any- 
thing like that prohibition ‘seizure 
room’ story. Do you remember 
about the time the old administra- 
tion was getting ready to move out? 
The chief called in the newspaper 
reporters and said: ‘Boys, we’ve 
been robbed. Seizure room gutted” 
of everything except sour mash. 
Barrels, case goods, kegs, everything 
gone, evidence smashed, a hundred 
prosecutions wiped out. It is a 
great misfortune, but what is there 
to do about it?? The newspaper 
fellows put their tongues in their 
cheeks. Robbery! My eye! No 
one ever caught a robber. No one 
ever suggested how the robbery was 
pulled.—But this-stuff is here, and 
it’s going to stay here.”’ He glow- 
ered at the bottle in his hand and put it tenderly back in 
the case. 

“T’ve got a lot to show you,” he went on. ‘“Here’s the 
McCoy stuff—most all smuggled. Here’s a lot of Mayer’s 
stuff, near a hundred cases smuggled. He was working at 
the labels on the boxes when my fellows broke in on him.” 
He chuckled. “Eddie sure. was a mad hatter that day. 
Figured we’d double-crossed him coming on his flank as we 
did. If he’d been a tight-wad now he might have expected 
it, but he’d been pretty liberal and he had such a distinguished 
lot of clients, judges and county officials and clubmen, I 
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guess he thought he couldn’t be’ touched. 
by the way. WHere’s the real story.”’ He rapped a case with 
his knuckles. “That’s vermuth and it isn’t smuggled—part 
of a thousand-case lot that Garfinkle imported through this 
customs house for sacramental purposes. I wonder what 
congregations he catered to. ‘Those importations of his 
were the height of improvidence. Benedictine, vermuth, 
gins, whiskies, brandies, a thousand cases at a time, all under 
permit only issued by the prohibition office for sacramental 
purposes. We had to mark it, tag it, collect duty on ‘it, 
pass it through. “The permits were binding on us. An 
unholy sort of a farce, wasn’t it?” He laughed cynically. 

“Those permits were issued under the old administra- 
tion?” asked Purdy. 

‘Poole nodded: ‘Garfinkle gave up his importer’s permit 
six months ago. He had the infernal impudence to complain 
that I wasn’t on my job and he couldn’t carry on any longer 
and compete with smuggled goods.” 

“Well, the new administration in the prohibition office 
would have trimmed his importations anyhow,” remarked 


But that’s only 


Purdy. “I assume it’s on the level so far at least. It’s not 
a month old yet.” 
Poole laughed again—a rasping sort of laugh. ‘‘Prohibi- 


tion is prohibition,” he remarked. ‘Wait till I show you.” 
He pulled a case off a pile. ‘‘Do you see this? One case 
of Filson whiskey, and here’s this 
tag on her showing that it came 
out of the distillery not three weeks 
after the prohibition office changed 
hands, on a permit apparently issued 
by the office to the Jones Drug Com- 
pany. ‘There are more than a hun- 
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dred and fifty cases like it. What 
are they doing in Mayer’s? Sacra- 
mental vermuth and drug _ store 
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whiskey, in a high class restaurant!” 
He chuckled sardonically. ‘The 
new prohibition office may have an 
old alibi to offer, but it has to come 
across with something. Drug store 
whiskey is for drug store purposes.” 

“It is perfectly possible,” sug- 
gested Justice, “that the Jones Drug 
Company got this permit ostensibly 
for legitimate purposes and then 
bootlegged the liquor to Mayer. 

Poole sniffed: ‘And the prohibi- 
tion office wasn’t in on the deal at 
all? Possible, of course. But they 
must be a green. prohibition crowd 
to let a thing like that get by with- 
out standing in on it somewhere.” 

“Well, suppose the permits were 
forged,” offered Purdy. 

“Don’t believe it,’ said Poole 
shortly. ‘Those tags look real to me.” 

“Stop at my office this afternoon, 
and I’ll get the answer from Pro- 
hibition,” remarked Purdy. 

They were going up the stone steps out of the basement. ‘““The 
prohibition office looks like a funny deal to me,” remarked Poole. 

“You're a sunny little optimist,” said Justice. “Don’t 
you believe in anything?” 

Poole shrugged his thin shoulders: 
and nothing in the liquor business.” 

In the afternoon Poole sat facing the assistant across a 
broad and venerable flat-topped desk. “They were both lean. 
But Poole had a fierce, intolerant leanness and the assistant 
was quiet and non-committal. His shell-rimmed glasses 
gave him a touch of owlish wisdom. 
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“Well,” said Poole, crossing his lean shanks and lighting a 
cigarette. ‘“What’s the answer?” 

Justice smiled faintly. ‘I haven’t it yet, but Stumpf, who 
is in charge of the enforcement squad, assured me he would 
get the information and be here at two-fifteen.” 

Poole scowled fiercely. ‘‘What do you expect to indict 
Ed Mayer for?” he questioned sharply. 

“Count No. 1,” replied Justice, “under the Prohibition 
Act, for illegal possession of liquor. Count No. 2, for 
receiving and concealing goods imported contrary to law 
under the old customs statutes.” 

“I am just advised,” said Poole, “that some court down 
south said the customs law was repealed by the Prohibition 
Act; and that leaves Eddie with one count and a maximum 
penalty of a five hundred dollars’ fine. He'd plead guilty 
any time to that, pay his fine, save a lawyer’s fee and go 
out whistling.” 

“T question that decision,’’ said the assistant. 

“But why not charge him with maintaining a nuisance 
and with selling?” queried Poole shrewdly. “Both carry a 
jail sentence.” 

“Not a shred of evidence of selling.” 

Poole laughed again, his harsh cynical laugh. “You had 
the evidence in this office and let it get away,” he announced 
bitterly. He dug into his pocket and produced a bit of 
paper. ‘Here it is—James F. Dugan, teamster. He was 
arrested four months ago for transporting. He had a couple 
of cases of Scotch on his wagon, covered up with celery and 
other vegetables. The booze was going to Judge Nobbit’s 
party from Mayer’s restaurant. ‘The prosecution was begun, 
then something happened and it was dropped.” 

The assistant grinned. “I can guess why it was dropped, 
but I never heard of the case.” 

He went for the file, leaving Poole smoking in solitary 
dignity for a while, and came back looking amused. 

“I got the story from the assistant who handled the case,” 
he remarked as he sat down. “The police brought Dugan 
in here. ‘The proceedings were started and an information 
filed. ‘Then Charlie O’Brien, a lawyer who does things for 
the county judges once in a while, oozed in here one day 
and laid the cards on the table. Jimmie was hauling that 
liquor to Judge Nobbit’s party when a fool cop headed him 
off. The judge was a bit sensitive about the story and was 
anxious to have the case nol prosed and forgotten. As a 
matter of professional courtesy that was done. Transporting 
cases don’t amount to anything anyway—a trifle of a fine— 
and we can get a hundred more for every one that is 
dropped.” 

Poole’s stare was more than usually intolerant. ‘“‘Waiving 
the courtesy,” he rasped, “I suggest that Dugan be re-ar- 
rested and proceeded against, that Mayer be indicted for 
selling and Dugan and the judge be subpoenaed as wit- 
nesses’—he leaned across the desk intently—‘and what’s 
more, I can give you the names of at least three other judges 
and a number of prominent citizens who had a party at 
Eddie’s place upstairs about three days before the raid. They 
are all competent witnesses to the fact that he sold and fur- 
nished liquor.” 

The assistant whistled: ‘Customs pulling down the 
pillars. Don’t you understand, man, that we’ve got to pre- 
serve a few of the hypocrisies?” 

“You mean, save a few hypocrites?” snapped Poole. 

Justice laughed. “Any way you choose to phrase it, but 
I’m looking at duty number one, which is to make a criminal 
out of Eddie Mayer. Of course he couldn’t sell unless 
somebody bought, and everybody knows Eddie had the best 
trade in the city. So long as we keep those customers in the 
background, we may be able to convince a jury that the 
defendant is a criminal and a menace to society, but suppose 
we bring in a procession of judges and prominent citizens 
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and pin ’em down under oath to testifying that they bought 
from the defendant. Of course, technically they might not 
have been breaking the law, but practically they stood fifty- 
fifty with Mayer in the offense. In view of their position 
they ought to take ninety-nine per cent of the blame. Could 
anybody convict Eddie under such-circumstances? ‘The trial 
would be a farce. And my job is to convict.” 

“Tt’s bound to be a farce anyway,” snapped Poole. “The 
facts are there whether you show ’em or not.” 

“What we don’t see doesn’t hurt us,” suggested the as- 
sistant. 

“Rot,” snarled Poole, “Mayer ought to subpoena all his 
customers and make ’em stand up and testify that they 
bought. I suppose he won’t be able to get a corporal’s guard 
in here as character witnesses, and they ought to come in 
voluntarily and announce that they induced the offense 
and plead for his release.” 

‘“They’ve all paid him good money to break the law for 
them,” remarked Justice. “Ifshe goes to jail for it, that’s 
what he got the extra profit for. It looks to me as though 
we're getting too sentimental.” 

“Tt seems to me,”’ said Poole sourly, “that criminal prose- 
cutions are getting too hypocritical to be decent.” 

“We're an inconsistent lot anyhow,” commented Purdy. 
“T can look back over the last few years and remember how 
those very customers of Mayer’s were in a terrible rage 
when some poor devil of a Red or a pacifist suggested that 
the constitution might be improved upon. ‘The suggestion 
was sacrilege. 
damning the constitution, but defying it!” 


HE discussion was terminated by the arrival of Stumpf of 

the prohibition bureau. He resembled his name in build. 
He sat on the edge of a chair with his short legs barely reach- 
ing the floor. 
marked graciously, while his pale blue eyes moved uncer- 
tainly from the assistant to Poole. 

“What did you find out about the Jones Drug Company 
permit?” asked Justice. 

Mr. Stumpf passed his hand over his high white forehead 
and murmured. “Sorry, Mr. Purdy—lI regret very much 
I couldn’t get the information. 
strictly guarded. Mr. Slocum’s orders. Nobody has access 
to them but the director and himself, and both are out of 
town. ‘The rules may not be satisfactory to you, sir, not 
entirely,” he added apologetically, “but orders are orders, 
you know, and I don’t question my superiors.” 

Poole laughed sardonically, and the pale blue eyes winced 
a trifle and seemed more uncertain. Mr. Stumpf cleared 
his throat and added: “But it does seem to me that I re- 
member a permit being issued to the Jones Drug Company 
or some drug company.” 

“No doubt,” said the assistant. “But will you tell Mr. 
Slocum immediately on his return that the information is 
most important and should be secured for us at once. And 
would you also send one or two men to interview Garfinkle 
and the Jones Drug Company as to these permits. It looks 


to me as though they may have been in conspiracy with - 


Mayer to defeat the law.” 

“T’ll have two men on their way in half an hour,” said 
Mr. Stumpf with emphasis as he rose to go. 

“And I'll send one of my men with them,” snapped Poole. 

“Certainly—certainly, if you wish,” said Mr. Stumpf 
hastily. ‘ 

“T wouldn’t trust a pair of prohibition men on this case 
on a bet,” said Poole, as soon as Stumpf had dis- 
appeared. 

But notwithstanding the presence of a customs inspector 
little light was derived from the report. The best Mr. 
Garfinkle could do was to assure his inquisitors that he had 
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ld the vermuth in question to a rabbi in New York, but 
e name couldn’t be found. His records were defective. 
€ spent most of the interview complaining of the inefficiency 
the customs service that had resulted in the ruin of his 
siness. The Jones Drug Company denied emphatically 
at it had ever made application to the director for the 
wance of a permit and pointed out, in corroboration of 
is denial, that is was not authorized to do a drug business 
tt merely to manufacture certain tonics, none of which 
rried whiskey as an ingredient—so it had no right to 
ithdraw whiskey. 


| J ERE we are,” said Purdy, after the reports had been 
submitted, “just about where we started. The Jones 

rug Company people aren’t lying about their basic permit 

it speaks for itself; and if the office issued a permit to 

ithdraw whiskey in their name. it was either fraud or 

stake, unless, of course, the permit was forged.” 

“It wasn’t forged,” asserted Poole, ‘and it wasn’t a mis- 

ke. And, what’s more, Stumpf is never going to furnish 

u with any information about it.” 

“Perhaps you're right,” said the assistant thoughtfully. 

gut still there is always a presumption of innocence until 

e proof closes out any other hypothesis. I certainly should 

to know how that Filson whiskey got into Mayer’s 

staurant. [he information would help a lot in clearing 

. the situation.” 

Poole chuckled: “I'll have that, before you'll hear from 

ocum or Stumpf.” He got up, stretched his long legs. 

Phat’s a promise and a prophecy,’ he remarked as he 

nt out. ; 

It was two weeks before he came back with a typewritten 

itement that he threw on the desk triumphantly. 

“Have you got the information about the permits?” he 

manded. 

“Have you learned how the Filson whiskey got into 

ayer’s restaurant?” parried the assistant. 

“Read that statement,” asked Poole. 

“You win,” remarked Justice. ‘The permit information 

s been coming and coming, but it hasn’t reached me yet. 

| give it another prod.” 

He had Stumpf on the telephone in a few minutes. 

“T haven’t yet received that information about the Jones 

rug Company permit,” he said. 

“The Jones Drug Company. . repeated a worrted 

ice at the other end of the wire. “The Jones Drug Com- 

ny—certainly—certainly, I remember.”” There was a long 


” 


use. 

“Hello,” said the assistant. 

“Yes, yes,” said the worried voice. “I regret I haven’t 
» information yet—orders you see—and the files are locked 
and—and—I thought I might be going farther than you 
ted me to.” 

“You can’t go too far for me,” said the assistant shortly. 
“All right, all right. I’ll be down to see you Monday,” 
d the voice was gone. 

Justice turned around to find Poole grinning at him like 
satyr. “Got a bit of your conversation,’ he remarked 
th a chuckle. “Stumpf is trying to stand in with the 
ector by obeying orders and is afraid that-something may 
sak. He’s in a devil of a sweat, I take it. But now read 
lat I’ve got in that statement.” 

Purdy read it carefully, laid it down on the desk, put 
-shell-rimmed glasses on top of it.” ‘That’s a honey,” 
announced with slow emphasis. “You certainly have 
t the goods.” 

‘I have the teamster himself outside,” said Poole with 
little pride. “I twisted the story out.of him on a 
iff, made up of pieces of the truth.” 

‘It looks to me,” suggested Purdy, ‘‘as though we should 
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call the Special Intelligence Unit in for this. It is begin- 
ning to look a lot like a case for them.” 

“Do what you like,” said Poole sourly, “this is prohibi- 
tion stuff I’m doing anyhow. If Special Intelligence isn’t 
up to its job, I suppose I shall have to help it a bit.” 

In a few moments France and Clarke of the Special In- 
telligence came into the room, bringing Hitchens of the 
Internal Revenue with them. “The three men grouped 
themselves about the desk, Hitchens a neatly dressed man, 
with a clear complexion and smoothly brushed white hair; 
Clarke, little and quick and alert, with pointed face; and 
France, a slight man, emanating faint and perpetual worry. 

The assistant started the discussion. ““The raid at Mayer’s 
has opened up a lot of extraordinary possibilities which would 
interest you. In addition to the smuggled goods and some 
curlous importations, more than a hundred and fifty cases 
of domestic goods were seized, mostly Filson whiskey, and 
each case carried a distiller’s tag showing that it had been 
purchased and withdrawn on the permit of the Jones Drug 
Company.” 

“The Jones Drug Company,” cried Clarke with a quick 
nervous laugh. He looked at Hitchens who smiled broadly 
and at France whose air of faint worry became more per- 
ceptible. 

“Have you heard of this drug company before?” asked 
‘Purdy. 

“Have we?” said Clarke, balancing himself on the front 
legs of his chair and leaning forward on the desk. “Just 
have we.” 

“Let Mr. Purdy finish his story and then we can tell 
ours,’ suggested France in his quiet voice. 

“There isn’t much more,” said the assistant, “except that 
the Jones Drug Company denies having applied for the 
permit, and the prohibition office won’t or can’t give me any 
information about it, and Jason Poole has turned up the 
teamster who hauled the goods, and taken a statement from 
him.” 

“Not much?” said Clarke excitedly. “It just about caps 
our end of the story. Hitchens came in to see us a week 
ago. He was on a special assignment from Washington, to 
check the records of four or five permittees, the Jones Drug 
Company, the Walls Manufacturing Company and two 
chemical companies who had apparently been withdrawing a 
raft of whiskey from the Filson distillery. “They all told 
him they hadn’t withdrawn a drop, that their business per- 
mits didn’t include whiskey and they never made any appli- 
cation to the state director for that purpose. And yet the 
distiller had copies of the permits in his files showing the 
withdrawals. ‘The situation looked so funny he stopped in 
to see us. “The names of those companies sounded familiar, 
so we dug into our files and, sure enough, turned up copies 
of four permits allowing each of the companies to withdraw 
seventy-five hundred gallons of whiskey—all issued on the 
same day not more than a week after the new director took 
charge, all signed with his name and initialed by Jake 
Slocum. We had been tipped off the day those permits went 
out. The amounts were so big, we slipped over to the office 
to inquire about them. ‘The director and Slocum were both 
out, but we got them on the telephone and explained to them 
that such amounts of whiskey were unusual, but they assured 
us everything was proper. And what were we to do? It 
was their business to issue permits, and it didn’t seem pos- 
sible at the time that the office could go bad so quick—but 
I tell you what we did do,” he added brightly. ‘“We made 
copies of those papers.” 

“TJ want you to hear the teamster’s story,” said Purdy. 
“Tt will throw some additional light on the situation.” 

“Before he comes in,” said Hitchens, “I will give you 
some figures I got from a reliable source showing how 
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BOUT twenty-five years ago half the young 
men in Great Britain were reading advertise- 
ments booming Canada—the country of un- 
limited possibilities, calling to the vigorous and 
adventurous. Among the thousands who 
crowded the steamers sailing up the St. Lawrence was a 
small, unobtrusive young man of about twenty-five, named 
Seymour James Farmer, born in Cardiff of English parents. 

No one would have picked him out as a future mayor of 
the city of Winnipeg. But young Farmer had in him a 
strong desire to make the lot of mankind better than he 
found it. In England he had felt the weight of entrenched 
privilege, an iniquitous land system, an idle moneyed class. 
Working as a clerk in the offices of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway at Winnipeg, the young man dreamed of a future 
when these evils should be swept away. . Henry George 
was in those days captivating the fancy of the eager-hearted, 
pointing an easy path to a millenium. Farmer became an 
ardent disciple of the author of Progress and Poverty. 

Year in, year out, in whatever leisure his earning a living 
and supporting a family permitted, Farmer was making 
speeches on the single tax, direct legislation and other reme- 
dies for social and economic ills. He worked zealously to 
attract new members into the little family of single-taxers 
and made up innumerable parcels of single-tax propaganda 
for dissemination through the prairies. But the single-tax 
could hardly be made popular in a community where every 
street-sweeper owned a bit of land which he hoped to sell 
some day for twice what he paid for it! 

Sterner days were in prospect. Labor was slowly becom- 
ing a political force, and Farmer threw himself whole- 
heartedly into labor’s fight. His sincerity and unselfishness 
quickly earned for him the respect of the plain people. “The 
election of F. J. Dixon to the Manitoba legislature in 1914, 
the first direct representative of the Labor Party to enter 
that body, was due to the enthusiasm of a little group in 
which Farmer was prominent. 

Then the war—and to Farmer war was the thing un- 
speakable. He could see nothing in it but madness, wicked 
senseless slaughter, the antithesis of everything for which 
he had striven, hoped and prayed. He opposed the war. 
He opposed conscription. He supported any overture for 
peace from any quarter. And in proportion as he did this 
he lost prestige. He risked his job. He risked everything. 

After the war came the general strike of 1919. Farmer 
was never a Red. He was not prominent in that unfortunate 
struggle. But his friends were, and when they were in 
trouble he stuck to them. Time is now taking away some 
of the bitterness of those years; each side is recognizing that 
it was no easy time for the other. Many who bore a heavy 
hand on men like Farmer are now fair enough to admit that 
these men stood for a principle at tremendous cost. And 
with much of what was promised as a result of the war 
long gone glimmering, the ordinary citizen feels that perhaps 
something is to be said for those who refused to take any 
part in the whole business. 

And so we come down to the year 1922 and the attempt 
of the Winnipeg street railway, a private corporation, to 
get a ten-year extension of its franchise. It looked a safe 
bet for the extension, with an enormous profit to the com- 
pany from the city’s growth. The company promised better 
business, wider service and prosperity beyond the dreams 
of even real-estate agents. 


But, unfortunately for the company, the negotiations w 
the city council continued until the time for the annual \ 
election. The business community and the professio 
classes made no effort to defeat the franchise extension ; 
Labor Party alone took up the task. 

When Labor looked round for a candidate to uphold 
banner of public ownership and operation of the sti 
railway,’ the choice fell upon Seymour James Farmer y 
after a clean-cut campaign, defeated his opponent, a law 
alderman who favored the granting of the franchise _ 
tension, by nearly four thousand votes. Progressives in| 
classes rallied to the Labor banner, and the Labor Pa 
through his election has greatly enhanced its prestige in) 
city of Winnipeg. ; , 


ACH of the three Scandinavian countries, Great Brité 
Australia and Rumania, had a woman delegate in ' 

third assembly of the League of Nations. All of them se’ 
on the Fifth Committee which is concerned with the wi 
slave traffic and other topics of special interest to wom 
the Swedish woman delegate, who is a lawyer, also serves’ 
a legal committee and the Norwegian on the Committee 
Intellectual Cooperation. j 

Helene Vacaresco, the only Latin woman delegate, i 
poetess and well known in her country. In 1916 she w 
to Paris and London to plead the cause of Rumania, and 
1919 she again went to England and lectured under 
auspices of the League of Nations Union. During the y 
she visited all the large American camps and many w 
ships and spoke of her country’s cause to a hundred sold 
audiences. Accustomed to the life in Rumanian diplome 
circles and at court, writes one of her country women, 
Vacaresco readily adapts herself to any circumstances. { 
was a friend of Queen Carmen Sylva whose poems are § 
widely read and who is lovingly remembered for her thoug 
ful interest in movements for social betterment. “Togetl 
they translated the Rumanian ballads known as the Rhapst 
of the Dimbovitza. 

At the League of Nations session Miss Vacaresco acatll 
a reputation for wide knowledge of social and_ politi 
affairs; “she always rises to suggest some practical solut 
of the subject under discussion with almost mascul 
emphasis,” writes a correspondent. Her views on the fe 
inist movement are interesting: she divides the women 
this epoch into two categories, the sowers and the reall 
Among the first she reckons the pioneers who made possi 
the work of the second group in which she modestly inel 
herself. “Vhe militant suffrage workers she compares to | 
shock troops who prepare the way for further advance 
whose unselfishness bears fruit today. The “reapers 
engaged in the work of breaking down the a 
obstacles to woman’s advancement. 

Miss Vacaresco intensely desires that America join © 
league and hopes to visit this country shortly for the pur 
of learning better to understand its point of view. 


EINHARD STRECKER, former minister of edu 

tion in the state of Rhinish Hesse, now president 
the foremost German prohibition organization, a commi 
formed of the presidents of twelve national abstinence uni 
has just visited this country for the twofold pu 
soliciting financial aid for the cause of prohibition in 
country and of acquainting himself with the effects of j 
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‘ition in America. With him were a number of other 
Jers in the German movement against drink—a move- 
sat which has had a slow growth foe decades and has taken 
Vv life since the war. ‘The visible effects of prohibition 
e have surpassed Dr. Strecker’s most hopeful anticipa- 
‘ts, though he was not blind to the fact that there still is 
aking—in some regions more than in others. He con- 
sts American life with that in Germany very much to the 
idvantage of the latter. “There is not a suburban train 
iving in the great cities of Germany on Sunday nights, 
says, that does not discharge its burden of drunken 
sengers. 
\lthough the temperance movement has made enormous 
igress since the war, two causes have contributed towards 
king the total consumption of alcohol almost the same as 
was before the war: the loosening of morals which has 
reased the number of resorts in which only distilled 
hors are sold and brought with it especially a great in- 
ase in the number of women and young girls frequenting 
se resorts, and the desperation due to poverty and the 
*tuating value of money which has completely undermined 
abit of thrift once so strong among Germans. When 
§ remembered that the highest officials of the government 
eive a salary equivalent to that exacted for the lowest 
ik of the 180,000 soldiers of the occupying army, that 
at, milk and butter have become unknown commodities in 
majority of homes ‘and the children even of the best 
hilies are undernourished, it is not surprising, he adds, that 
men as well as men have been seized by despair which many 
k to drown in the forced gayety_ of the saloon and the 
iaret. 
And yet the number of total spate from alcoholic 
nk, says Dr. Strecker, has greatly increased. The member- 
p of prohibition societies is a faulty test because with the 
ivailing poverty, membership in these as in all other 
‘anizations has lapsed. A recent trial ballot in a typical 
‘ustrial district of the city of Bielefeld, following a week’s 
opaign, under the auspices of the ublic welfare depart- 
nt of the city, resulted in the astonishing favorable vote 
12,000 out of 14,000 electors, the minority including not 
y fhe opponents but those who abstained from voting. 
ailar results, Dr. Strecker believes, would be found over 
| greater part of the country. The forces in favor of pro- 
ition include, above all, a majority of the young people. 
‘tal abstinence from kquor and tobacco has become a 
ndard of respectability both among the youth of the work- 
‘classes and among students. A drunken student is losing 
te. This phenomenon is considered by Dr. Strecker both 
ause and a result of the youth movement which represents 
ilthy reaction from the demoralization that followed the 
r. There is also a growing demand for prohibition among 
| organized workers—due largely to the pressure of the 
inger groups. At the last convention of the Social 
mocratic Party at Augsburg a resolution was adopted 
nanding the prohibition of the manufacture of all distilled 
ors, the prohibition of the use of sugar for making wine 
1 the reduction of the permissible alcoholic content of 
T. 
The fight against prohibition is led, of course, by the 
‘ional organizations of distillers and brewers and by the 
'ss which is almost wholly under their financial influence. 
labor meetings addressed by prohibition speakers, rep- 
entatives of these organizations are almost always present 
heckle them; often sailors and waiters who have been in 
nerica are hired by these bodies to go around to labor 
etings to spread a false description of the effects of pro- 
lition in America—saying that thousands are dying here 
m poisonous substitution drinks and that there is more 
enness here now than there was before the war. Dr. 
recker’ s visit to America is largely for the purpose of being 
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able to refute such speakers on the ground of first-hand 
knowledge of the facts. He believes that large numbers of 
German-Americans are also unfortunately under the 
deceptive influence of German newspapers. In one city 
which he visited, a German pastor told him the usual story 
of the failure of prohibition, and on the same day a woman 
who was managing an institution for the treatment of 
alcoholism told him that she had been forced to convert that 
establishment into a general vacation home because her usual 
number of patients had been reduced from one hundred to 
ten. Such experiences have been frequently met with by 
members of the delegation. Nevertheless, the brewers in 
Germany, says Dr. Strecker, are well acquainted with the 
actual facts. At a recent private meeting in the Hotel Adlon, 
at which delegates were appointed to go to America to 
collect anti-prohibition testimony, they admitted that pro- 
hibition in this country had come to stay and that, if that 
fact were allowed to become known in Germany, it would 
constitute the gravest menace to their interests. As an 
immediate step, though a minor one, arising from his Amer- 
ican experience, Dr. Strecker favors a movement for the 
establishment in Germany of large numbers of alcohol-free 
restaurants of the American cafeteria type. While there 
are such places in many German cities, they do not, as a 
rule, come up to American standards in cleanliness, bomioe 
and cheerfulness. Another minor measure which he favors 
as a result of his trip is a stronger movement for stopping 
the sale of liquor in trade-union buildings, of which there 
are many throughout Germany. Even now, says Dr. Strecker, 
there is an increasing tendency for labor meetings to be held 
in schools and other public buildings because large numbers 
of workmen wish to avoid the spending of money on beer; 
but in the halls owned by labor bodies, the revenue from 
drink is unfortunately too important to be easily given up. 
In other countries this has been accomplished to a much 
greater extent. 

Apart from his official interests, Dr. Strecker is also active 
in the combat of anti-semitism which, he says, is making 
headway in Germany and is closely linked up with political 
reaction. He was astonished to find how badly Americans, 
including those of German origin, are informed about the 
actual situation in Germany; and one of his main endeavors 
upon his return will be to work for a better system of mutual 
information. 


HOSE of us who picture Africa mainly as described in 

the “best seller” will think of it as portrayed in Keable’s 
The Mother of All Living or in Batouala. That the latter 
comes nearer to the sketches to be found in the journal of 
the unusual traveler is to be conceded. Yet numerous actual 
letters which fill the mail-bag tell just such descriptions of 
the dark, the little known continent. 

“My fleeting impressions,” writes Emily Saker, a Baptist 
missionary, from the Cameroons, “are of mud houses, ground 
brownish-gray, and roofs of thatched grass, silvery in the 
sunlight. There are bushes and palms richly green, and a 
deep blue sky. Imagine this setting for a native group—a 
mother forming a clay pot with her hands in lieu of a potter’s 
wheel, while the black-faced children gather nearby. 

“One day,” continues Miss Saker, ‘‘a guide of our party 
came to tell us that owing to the scarcity of vegetable food- 
stuffs he and some of the young men were going to take a 
boat to Victoria to purchase a load there. It was good news 
which, however, soon turned to tragedy, for the boat on its 
return trip was struck by lightning, and certain of the young 
men were thrown overboard by the shock and drowned. 
Those who remained on board were scorched and stunned 
but recovered sufficiently by dawn to put oars in the row- 
locks, and very feebly pull up with the incoming tide. Their 
harrowing tale created a sinister home-coming in our midst.” 


The Craftsman in the Age of Mechanics 


An Industrial Art Survey 


Reviewed by BRUNO LASKER 


HEN thirty years ago the United States Bureau 
of Education published the voluminous report, 
edited by Isaac Edwards Clarke, on Education 
in the Industrial and Fine Arts in the United 
States, this country was at the beginning of 

a systematic provision for industrial training; for most of 
the finer processes of manual labor it was dependent to a 
far greater extent than today on the work of immigrants 
who had received their training in Europe. Since then 
technical education in almost all its branches has made enor- 
mous strides. Several reasons have contributed to the fact 
that the progress in the crafts more narrowly described as 
the industrial or decorative arts has been slower than in most 
others. In the first place, although wealth in the United 
States has increased by leaps and bounds in these thirty 
years, the emergence of a pioneering people with a puritan 
tradition from a desire for the satisfaction of purely material 
wants to an appreciation of beauty has of necessity been 
slow. Self-denial gave way to eagerness for ostentatious 
display. A member of the English Moseley Commission 
which visited America some twenty years ago to study its 
provision for art education told the writer he would rather 
go to a lunatic asylum than spend a lifetime amid the 
vulgarity of the homes of the American rich, their hotels, 
clubs and picture collections. A second reason for the slow 
growth of art education in America has been the general 
disinclination of talented youth to travel the slow road of 
study to achieve renown, maybe, in one of the lesser arts. 
Cleverness, the ability to take short cuts, still is the bane 
of all American arts. 

A third, and perhaps the most important reason, is that 
the whole atmosphere in which our so-called art industries 
are carried on is so filled with the purely commercial spirit 
of the age that countries with much less “efficiency” in their 
methods of production, but with a traditional reverence for 
creative effort, still to a large extent dominate the Amer- 
ican market for things of beauty. 

If Professor Charles R. Richards, the director of Cooper 
Union, New York, who has just published an industrial 
art survey for the National Society for Vocational Education 
and the Department of Education of the State of New York 
(Macmillan Co.), had shown any real comprehension of 
the problem in its larger aspects, he might have contributed 
an epoch-making work. As it is, his report, interesting and 
suggestive as it is in many particulars, stays on the surface 
of things and does not come anywhere near the question 
of how art may be made a vital element in American life. 
Throughout he accepts the commercial vewpoints of his 
principal informants as the basis for his studies instead of 
taking a critical view of the whole process of the application 
of art to American industry. And since, nominally, his con- 
cern is not for greater profit for these industrialists but for 
art, his report is necessarily full of contradictions and false 
reasoning. 

_ This is, of course, not to sav that American taste has not 
improved and is not further improving, partly in spite of 
the commercial motive under which most applied art is 
produced and partly because in competition with Europe 
those who are in the artistic trades as business men must 
learn and have learned to adopt some of the European 
methods. One need only compare the interior decorations 
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of today with those of thirty years ago, or the display 
advertising, or women’s dress to see really great achieve 
in the purification and refinement of taste. Indeed, in af 
fields, such as advertising display and inexpensive furnitt 
the Aeutands of business and of good taste have happily ec 
cided to such an extent that in them America excels Eure 
Moreover, since mass production can afford higher payme 
for design—whether it be bought from outside sources 
produced by salaried designers—than limited production, 
see, in many cases, the curious anomaly that the chea 
articles are better designed than the more expensive. ] 
instance, the type available for printing is largely gover 
by the dies furnished by two great manufacturing compar 
and by the case-type made by the chief foundry conce 
no wonder that American printing, though more unife 
perhaps than that of other countries, has the advantage 
superior designers since, obviously, with such a market 
price is too high to employ the very highest talent. ‘a 

Nevertheless, there is nothing in his report to SUPE 
Professor Richards i in his conclusion: 


Whether we borrow, or whether we create, the art shall 
minister to American needs will be the art of the mach 
Only through quantity production and the machine can 
needs of modern democracy be met. Consequently, our pr 
lem in artistic expression is to master the machine and in 
doing to create art for the people. This problem means find 
expression in terms appropriate to modern life thro 
machine process with which the designer no longer has inti 
personal contact. 


This paragraph contains a medley of truth and 
Of course, our object must be to master the machine. 1] 
we never shall, so long as “quantity production” is the a 
The machine, at best, can create for the people objects 
intrinsically good design; as soon as it enters into 
production of ornament it destroys appreciation of beat 
The simple forms of a good chair or a good type are 1 
strictly speaking, results of creative art, but arise immedia 
out of the necessities of use. They are no more “arti 
than automobiles or aeroplanes, though they should be m 
beautiful because they have behind them’ a longer hist 
of effective adaptation of material to use. As soon as det 
tion is attempted, or deviation from utility to express 
idea, the artist is at work; and his function—whether he 
a free craftsman or a wage-earner—cannot be unders 
unless it is considered separately from that of the des 
for efficiency only. The confusion of ideas which re 
from singling out certain whole industries and calling 1 
artistic or decorative may be illustrated by many pass 
in the report under review. 
For instance, in various places there is complaint 
the dependence of specific industries on free-lance artists: 
then again we are told that designers working directly 
one employer are apt to be unimaginative, to be lac 
in wide culture and taste and, sometimes, ambition. 
can only judge that too many manufacturers, while 
would like to profit from the gifts of the artist, are no 
ing to concede to him the atmosphere of freedom in 
alone he can fully develop his talents. Similarly, 
are many complaints that the work of designers employe 
a fixed salary tends to deteriorate after a time; and al 
in the same breath we are told that one of the great 
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culties is that of making these designers appreciate the prac- 
tical industrial limitations of mass manufacture—in other 
words, they are expected to combine with taste and inventive- 
ness the commercial motive of the modern employer who 
wishes to take advantage of every economy which change 
or a skimming of the design makes possible to obtain a 
reduction in cost. 

Here, for instance, the executive of a jewelry firm is 
quoted as saying: 


The designer is apt to be influenced by his artistic tempera- 
ment to such an extent that he forgets all restrictions. We 
must produce goods taking into consideration price limits, size 
and shape, and we must work under fundamental and arbitrary 
manufacturing and sales restrictions, all of which tend to limit 
creative effort. 


Thus we see that the “artistic temperament” is frowned 
upon in a trade which, as a matter of fact, has no logical 
justification at all except in so far as it is artistic. This 
perhaps explains why the average American jeweller’s 
window is such a nightmare of ugliness, vulgarity and ab- 
surdity. In fact, we have it on the authority of the employ- 
ing jewellers themselves that the average designer, with the 
restrictions placed upon him, deteriorates after a number of 
years. It appears that in many establishments artists in 
the most costly materials that can be found are held to a 
shop discipline like that of a shoe factory; and nothing is 
done to keep alive the designer’s need for stimulus outside 
his office routine. ‘The result is obvious: 


The average designer employed in the establishments studied 
is a fairly good draftsman, he often possesses good taste and 
some degree of inventiveness and oftentimes a pretty thorough 
knowledge of historic ornament, but he lacks fertility of imag- 
ination, knowledge of processes and materials of production, 
and breadth of culture. 


The real question is whether artistic preparation for an 
industrial career that does not appreciate art is either 
practicable or, indeed, worth while. In the textile report 
we read, with reference to the suggestion that an industrial 
art school supported by the industries concerned would be in 
many ways the most practical solution of the problem of 
training: 

There ... is the danger that instruction in such a school 
would be bent toward merely temporary trade needs rather 
than towards a larger vision of artistic ideals. 


But a little later this is followed up with: 


It is evident that the training should be conducted in an 
atmosphere which will give, as far as possible, all that the trade 
needs and at the same time conserve artistic ideals. 


With such mixture of motives, is it any wonder that the 
young artist, if he has any ambition at all, will try to escape 
the deadening influence of industrial employment and seek 
an independent livelihood, if he can? 

What are his opportunities if he is an artist and crafts- 
man first, and considers financial returns and an assured 
career as secondary? 

The scant attention paid in this survey to the future of 
the handicrafts shows how far the author is from comprehend- 
ing the real trend of public taste not only in this country 
but everywhere. The most important elements in the situa- 
tion he does not examine at all. He takes it for granted 
that since mass production goes on cheapening the more 
elementary necessities of life, the higher wants of the con- 
sumer also will seek their satisfaction through mass pro- 
duction. But already the limits of mass production are 
glaringly evident, and those who are privileged to spend some 
part of their income upon the enjoyment of beauty more 
and more turh away from the product of the machine. In- 
deed, it may be said that the extent to which its members 
seek individuality in the things with which they surround 
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themselves determines a community’s cultural standing to- 
day. If our American jewellers cannot sell original work, 
if our foremost furniture makers cannot see further than a 
more and more faithful and accurate “adaptation” of his- 
torical styles, if our printers limit their inventiveness to the 
“correct” use of adaptations from historical lettering, they 
will merely be left behind by a demand that is not craving 
either for historical accuracy or for perfection of reproduc- 
tion from a given design but for beauty as eyes trained 
in the Pcaticth century see it. 

It is easy enough to make fun of the craftsmen of a past 
generation who produced candlesticks and chests and 
tapestries that do not fit into the average household. But 
they merely adapted their creative art to the then existing 
demand which was limited to relatively few wealthy patrons, 
just as in the middle ages many an artist was limited in 
self-expression by the fact that the only patron in a position 
to buy his work was the church. In the meantime the de- 
mand for original art in books, interior decoration, clothes, 
and ornaments of every kind, is on the increase. “The photo- 
graph of a famous painting on the wall makes room for an 
original drawing or etching. The “home-made” confec- 
tionery is preferred to the best product of the candy factory; 
not only the wife of the millionaire who can go to Paris 
for her gowns and hats but the professional woman and 
the average housewife seek articles of dress that will 
emphasize their individuality. To put all this trend on one 
side as of no consequence in the problem of training students 
for the industrial arts is simply a blind acceptance of the 
average commercial view: with its usual shortsightedness. 


ANY important sidelights are hidden in the individual 
reports of this survey. In the report on ceramics, for 
instance, is an interesting and true observation on our lacking 
love of color as a people. Our table china, unless it is 
grotesquely overloaded with design as it still frequently is in 
the homes of the zouveaux riches, tends to be restricted in 
ornamentation to a single band of gold or color. 

Mass production, which merely caters to the existing taste 
and is determined by the reports of buyers for retail houses, 
can do nothing to educate public taste. It can merely repeat 
with slight variations what it assumes the public wants. 

The excessive leaning on historical styles is well illus- 
trated in the words of one of the leaders in the tapestry in- 
dustry quoted in the report: 

Give me a collection of historic motives, such as are con- 
tained in the South Kensington Museum, and a piece of tracing 
paper, and I can take any man in my establishment and make 
a useful designer of him in a few days. 


No wonder that George Bernard Shaw expressed the feel- 
ing of many when he said, not long ago, that the first step 
towards the development of a modern art of interior decora- 
tion was to burn everything inherited from the past. Both 
of the sentiments quoted are, of course, exaggerations. A 
new decorative art cannot be developed out of thin air but 
requires a knowledge of what is most beautiful and most 
skilfully done in the arts of other times; on the other hand, 
to say that everything worth doing has already been done 
and need only be imitated would shut the door to all creative 
effort and stamp our civilization as effete and morbid. 

Among the suggestions that arise out of the survey, other 
than those for more and better institutions for the training 
of designers, there are several of special social significance. 
The education of retail salesmen is one of them. With 
ever increasing centralization of retail trade through large 
department and chain stores, the actual contact between the 
ultimate consumer and the producer often is through 
mechanically trained salespeople with little or no knowledge 
of the things thev sell and certainly with no trained taste 

(Continued on page 601) 


ELFARE workers, efficiency experts, educators, 

personnel managers, physicians talk about the evils 

of monotony in industry and how to overcome it. 

There is the Tolstoy school who believe that it 
can be eliminated by going back to the hand crafts as against 
the group who hold that work with a power-driven machine 
can be quite as inspiring as work with a hand saw. ‘There is 
the group who claim that if the workers owned our great 
modern tools of production the evils of industrialism would 
vanish. But civilization cannot go back to the hand craft 
stage; and there does not seem to be any getting away from 
the fact that mass production is based on specialization; that 
for the great majority of workers specialization means mon- 
otony; and that, whether the workers themselves know it or 
not, monotony is bad for them as human beings and as citi- 
zens. What is to be done about it? 


HERE was a time in our civilization when to produce 

material things was worth almost any human sacrifice— 
when part of the race had to suffer if there were to be 
houses and food and clothing enough—yes, and satins and 
laces and pictures and music and books enough to go round. 
But that time is long past and we have reached the civiliza- 
tion of a surplus in material things. But we have not yet 
reached the civilization of a surplus in citizenship, we are 
still in the deficit stage, with not nearly enough of it to go 
round. And the problem of mitigating the monotony in 
industry resolves itself into the readjustment of production 
so that the same process which turns out silver forks and 
ribbons, paper flower pots and buttons, will also turn out 
citizens who will be more likely to strike against a life spent 
punching just three holes in a brass ring, or sewing buttons 
always the same way, or starching collars always by hand, 
or against any of the reiterative, repetitive processes, than in 
favor of them. 

So far as industry as a whole is concerned, the problem 
of monotonous employment is not only unsolved, it has 
hardly been attacked. Yet it must be solved, because a demo- 
cracy cannot endure with a stunted citizenship. 


HE extension of trade-union functions advocated in this 

number by Mr. Thomson must be considered in relation 
to the general trend of the labor movement. A purely mili- 
tant organization of workers, fighting at all times for max- 
imum wages and minimum hours of work and having no 
other goal, would hardly seem an ideal body for controlling 
apprenticeship and maintaining the labor supply of skilled 
trades. But trade unions throughout the world, and more 
especially in England, are gradually entering upon new 
spheres of action that not only bring their policies to bear 
on other economic relationships than those of strife but also 
influence their general outlook. For instance, workers’ 
guilds in England are operative at present in building, fur- 
nishing, clothing, agriculture, engineering and several other 
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industries; and sympathy with their aims is so strong among 
the rank and file that the trade unions primarily interested 
have created a permanent federal organization for their pro: 
tection and expansion, the National Guild Council. In sev- 
eral large trade unions, the formation of guilds is now under 
discussion. Equally promising is the report made at a guild 
conference a few weeks ago that negotiations were in pro-— 
gress with consumers’ cooperatives for an arrangement by 
which the guilds—debarred as they are from working for 
profits or distributing surplus earnings in the form of divi- 
dends or bonus—could market their products through chan- 
nels likewise free from the element of profit for individuals. 


OT only is America doing little to recruit newcomers in — 
the ranks of craftsmen of highest skill, but it permits 
crafts to die out by discouraging those who bring tradi-— 
tions and talents with them from foreign lands from exer-_ 
cising them and handing them on to their children. As 
Mr. Lee points out on another page, creative work requires © 
the stimulus not only of appreciation but also of a market. 
Happily a number of enterprises have arisen spontaneously — 
in the last few years to provide for the encouragement of the — 
artistic crafts in both directions. Some of our social settle-— 
ments have rendered pioneer services in this matter; it is 
almost invidious to mention the pottery shops of Greenwich — 
House, the print shop of Hudson Guild or the needlework 
of Federal Hill House, Providence (described in the SURVEY , 
for June 15), so many and various are the efforts now under 
way. But when all is said and done, no serious craft, re-— 
quiring perhaps years of study and practice to attain excel-_ 
lence in workmanship, can survive merely as a hobby. ‘ 
The time has come—if in this we want to make ourselves — 
more independent of importation and immigration—for con-— 
sidering ways and means for a business-like organization by — 
which both individual craftsmen and shops can economically 
secure commercial markets for their products. Here and 
there small groups of craftsmen have banded themselves to- — 
gether to secure a market; but rarely are they strong enough 
to employ competent salesmanship, to establish retail shops — 
of their own or secure adequate prices from middlemen. A 
combination of the principles adopted by the growers of — 
horticultural specialties in the establishment of exchanges of 
their own and of those underlying the British guild move- — 
ment would seem the direction in which relief must be 
sought. 
It is true, of course, that for long the handicrafts must 
play a part subsidiary to machine production, even in the ~ 
finishing processes that require the exercise of taste. But it 
is not true to say that they are an anachronism. There is a 
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ready public to buy the work of craftsmen to satisfy a love } 
of beauty and good workmanship which mechanical repro- : 


duction cannot satisfy. Only organization on the part of 
the craftsmen and willingness to study the requirements of — 
their prospective customers can bring their products within 
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reach of that larger market. Nor is it an argument against 
such organization to say that it will merely lead to cen- 
tralized production in another form and, in turn, production 
in factories with an increased use of machinery. For the 
difference of that production will lie in the fact that it will 
be controlled by artists and artizans primarily interested in 
good work, with a public able to appreciate it, while present- 
day industrial production is interested primarily in return 
upon the capital invested. 


VERYWHERE acclaimed the great stabilizer of char- 
acter and the developer of sobriety, decency and re- 
sponsibility, work is deleted from the lives of the prisoners 
in our county jails. After decades of discussion about the 
corroding effect of idleness, our local governments still deli- 
berately place men and women under its baleful influence. 
For the hundreds of thousands of people within the walls of 
almost all our county penal institutions, it is not a question 
of whether one kind of work furnishes advantages over an- 
other kind, but of being permitted to do anything to mitigate 
the interminable days of sheer idleness. c 
Questions of occupational adjustment, of feeding the 
creative impulse, of relieving monotony are up for discussion 
in connection with many state and federal institutions. Here 
the main problem is to free prison work from extraneous and 
irrelevant associations. It is futile to expect to inculcate 
desirable work habits in a person on the basis of work 
assigned as a punishment. Almost any kind of work can, on 
the other hand, be given dignity and a touch of imagination. 
For instance, out in the world that necessary function, gar- 
bage collection, is not regarded as the most desirable of jobs; 
yet in one of the industrial schools for girls, to be the garbage 
collector is to enjoy real distinction. The performer of 
that function is recognized as having certain civic respon- 
sibilities and, besides, is trusted to drive around on the 


garbage wagon from cottage to cottage and to visit a few ~ 


minutes with the occupants of each. 

To develop individualized and satisfying occupations 
within a penal institution has many complexities. The 
needs of the institution must be put first in many places 
because no other resources are available. If the machine is 
to go at all, the work of the-prisoners must be utilized. The 
emotional attitude toward this treadmill work within the 
prison has been described by a famous prisoner in what has 
been called the greatest ballad in the English language: 


We tore the tarry rope to shreds 
With blunt and bleeding nails; 
We rubbed the doors, and scrubbed the floors, 
And cleaned the shining rails: 
And, rank by rank, we soaped the plank, 
And clattered with the pails. 


We sewed the sacks, we broke the stones, 
We turned the dusty drill; 

We banged the tins, and bawled the hymns, 
And sweated on the mill: 

But in the heart of every man 

Terror was lying still. 


One of the simplest ways of developing varied, interesting 
and healthful work in a prison is to move it to the country 
and there build up an agricultural community. This has 
been done in several instances with distinct benefits. Work 
out of doors with growing plants, with farm machinery, with 
animals that respond to interest and affection, work which 
can easily be made the basis for education in many direc- 
tions, has unusual possibilities for regeneration. ‘The more 
highly evolved agricultural methods offer opportunities for 
learning about the gasoline engine, at least as much as the 


, 


ordinary practitioner of repairs knows about it. 
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Experi- 
ence with hot houses and forcing beds, with trucking, dairy- 
ing, chicken raising as well as in general crop planting and 
harvesting, is an occupational asset which has a market 
value in all parts of the country. 

There has also been suggestive experimentation with put- 
ting carefully selected prisoners out to work by the day 
in nearby industries, and in the harvest season on neighbor- 
ing farms. In one instance prisoners were permitted to help 
in nursing during an influenza epidemic in the community. 
Still more significant are the experiments that have been 
made in letting prisoners organize themselves to carry 
through a work project; these have given every reason to 
believe that, in some instances at least, such a plan cultivates 
dormant abilities. 

But here we are talking of the fine points. The out- 
standing, glaring, humiliating fact for Americans to face is 
that in the county jails of our country, men and women 
are rotting in idleness. 


See PENNELL, an artist to whom thoughtful people 
always listen with respect, the other day arraigned the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York and similar in- 
stitutions as playthings of rich people with almost no relation 
to the artistic life of the nation. Of course, in some ways 
his charge was exaggerated. Not only do thousands of or- 
dinary folks get great enjoyment and inspiration from visits 
to these art museums, but the special efforts that have been 
made in recent years to make their contents more practically 
available to students, designers and manufacturers, to show 
special exhibitions of an educational character and, by lec- 
tures of many varieties, to increase popular comprehension 
for the esthetic as well as the historical values of their con- 
tents, have begun to bear fruit. Yet, as Mr. Dana points 
out in this issue, art museums are as yet too often grandiose 
shrines for idols in serried ranks of glass cases or frames 
which make little appeal to the appreciative faculties of 
many of us. 

A whole book might be written about the opportunities 
missed by American art institutions which represent a vast 
investment—opportunities often on the surface for anyone 
visiting them with a knowledge of the principal interests of 
the communitv. In more than one of our great centers of 
industry we find art collections of considerable merit, some- 
times containing not a few works of the highest rank and 
housed in beautiful buildings. But the museum’s aim of 
educating the taste of the people is in no way related to their 
existing vocational interests which may center around the shoe 
industry, glove making, textiles, or a variety of industries in 
many of which the history of design and manufacture offers 
subjects for fascinating studies. “There is in these cities no 
public exhibit where the youth engaged in industry can 
receive the stimulus of the best obtainable specimens of his 
craft. 

Mr. Dana exaggerates his side of the argument when he 
denies educational value to exhibits of the best examples of 
the fine and applied arts and implies that reproductions and 
pictorial representations are just as good for practical pur- 
poses. After all, the fortunes made out of most of our in- 
dustries are large enough to contribute to the welfare of the 
cities where they have been made both exquisite collections 
of the best and enough funds for the maintenance of a ser- 
vice museum, branching out into the schools, offices and 
shops, such as Mr. Dana advocates. Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
De Forest have set an admirable example in giving New 
York. the center of the finest type of furniture making in 
America, as well as of the cheapest, a collection illustrating 
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the history of American furniture—the more so since years 
of careful research and collecting play as important a part in 
their gift as the money spent. The next time that a shoe 
“king” or a rug “king” asks for aid in the making of his 
will, perhaps some of our readers will direct his attention 
to one of the most obvious purposes to which his surplus 
wealth might be put without danger of pauperizing its reci- 
pients. 


Paty 
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HE discussion of craftsmanship in relation to mass pro- 

duction in several articles in this number would be in- 
complete without at least brief mention of the remarkable 
progress that is being made by the leading engineering 
societies—through the American Engineering Standards 
Committee, formed in 1918—the United States Department 
of Commerce and the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
with the standardization of industrial products. Mr. Hoover, 
it is reported, has been much annoyed on several occasions 
by misrepresentation of these efforts and by false deductions 
drawn from them. ‘The subject was recently discussed by 
Albert W. Whitney, chairman of the committee named 
above, at a conference of builders. He said, with reference 
to these critics: 

When standardization has done its perfect work, they say, 
we shall all wear the same kind of clothes, eat the same kind 
of food—pellets perhaps—live in the same kind of houses, go 
to the same kind of schools and think the same kind of thoughts 
—and our critics are very sure that these thoughts will not be 
pleasant, for a world reduced to sameness, a world with the 
spice of variety removed, they assure us, will be a stupid place. 


He admits that if that were the aim of standardization, 
there would be good cause for lament: 


Our buildings must not only be all that is possible in strength 
and efficiency, but they must express aspiration and spiritual 
freedom. We should grow tired of the standard building even 
though it might be the most beautiful one possible—just as we 
should grow tired of Arrow Collar boys. 

‘The answer, as he sees it, is that standardization does not 
pick out one pattern but many that are good, that it does not 
close the door to experiment but always keeps it open to 
revision and improvement. He believes that at present “the 
good ideas are lost among a litter of impossible ideas, half- 
baked ideas and ideas in every stage of futility”—and it 
is not always the best ideas that win in the competition. 

Applied to some of the basic industries, as well as to many 
branches of agriculture, the argument for standardization 
is unanswerable. Since the first object of dairy farming is 
to produce milk, there is no sense in going on breeding dairy 
cattle whose output is less than that of Guernseys, other 
conditions being equal. If a standardized beam carries a 
maximum of weight with a maximum of measure, there is 
no sense in using a variety of beams of less carrying power 
at greater cost. 

But there is a danger which the propagandists of stand- 
ardization often fail to acknowledge that, with a huge invest- 
ment in the production of standardized output, the qutte 
natural human tendency to oppose change, because of the 
cost it involves, will prevail. There is the further dange1 
that the process of standardization will become so habitual as 
to be increasingly applied to fields of production that are 
either still in an experimental stage or permanently demand 
the constant exercise of inventiveness with changes in taste 
and requirements. The limits of socially useful standardiza- 
tion cannot be laid down once for all time; there will always 
have to be enough elasticity in thought ae action to adjust 
the shifting boundaries between mass production and pro- 
duction to Eahag individual wants in an individual way. 


EDITORIALS | 


O health examination, no history sheet on a case of sick- 

ness is complete without an answer to the question: 
‘Are you happy in your work?” There can be no real health — 
without satisfaction, interest—in fact, love of job. What — 
the patient is doing, for himself’and for others, will always 
be of interest to the physician; without happy occupation in — 
both, life is half-hearted, and that means ill health of person | 
and family as surely as if rheumatism or syphilis had eaten © 
into or wrinkled the heart valves until the pump leaked away — 
physical life. 

Yet, if in the greater part of this number the writers 
emphasize the dull hours of mechanism, the starved spirit of 
the iron man, it is well to recall that devotion to a siritualll 
outline of man did not save Athens when both the develop-. 
ment of the individual and common service flourished there! 
as never before. You may have lives of joy and spirit, and | 
yet diseases of the flesh may-cause the downfall of the nation, 
‘And it is important to remember that the very diseases which — 
the veterans of Alexander brought back with their victories q 
to Athens are still constituting a large part of our health © 
problem today. So we have the twofold task of salvaging — 
the human treasure from monotony of work and also from 
relentless destruction by contagious disease. Both call for 
social measures. Malaria, which was so decisive a factor in — 
the decline of Greece, and indeed, of Mediterranean civiliza-_ 
tion as a whole, became a social scourge only when, with the — 
destruction of forests, erosion and neglect of drainage, large © 
areas of land were inundated and swamps were formed — 
where the mosquito could breed. And the deforestation it- 
self again was due to political causes—largely big navy — 
programs that called for hitherto unheard-of supplies om 
timber. | 


Political and economic causes still do their work of health — 
destruction. Look at our bedevilled aristocrats of the 
Alleghenies in North Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee ;_ 
bear in mind the picture of economic collapse where hook-— 
worm, pellagra, typhoid, trachoma, malaria, dysentery take 
the fick out of spirit while the body pecans in truth, 4 
worm-eaten even before death. And remember that beaei 
of spirit and fullness of life, in our America today as in 
Greece of old, follow health of body and mind, do not 
create it. Let us assure every toiler the chance at joy in- 
his labor, if we can, the chance at service in complete self- 
forgetfulness—even as in time of war; make education a 
making of men, not a listing of things; and when these 
efforts are set going, let us return a little to the doctor’s 
ofhce and see if the mother is safe from disease, if the child 
will grow to its entitled stature, if the youth is clean and has — 
both endurance and familiarity with the laws of his own 
creation and existence, if the grandparents are adding ex- 
perience rather than burdens to the family. 

Even a free spirit, an interested, happy worker is entitled 
to enter life and leave it without too much sacrifice of his 
body and mind to unbidden disease. 


HE United States Coal Commission presented its first 

report to the President and Congress on January 15, 
required by law. ‘The report is a brief, simple and almos' 
naively honest document. Three months ago, the commis-_ 
sion began its formidable task with most of its member 
quite innocent of the complexities of the coal industry. The 
have been devoting their time to learning the langua 
of the trade. ‘They have built up a staff, a rather meage 
staff considering the size of the job, have issued questio 
naires and have convinced themselves that the problems o 
the coal industry are not imaginary but very real. 


By way of apology for the barrenness of this first report, 
vhich is a simple restatement of problems already generally 
mown to exist, the commissioners plead that they have 
tood adamant against the temptation to make an impression 
y formulating premature findings and recommendations. 
Jn the moot question of profiteering, for example, they are 
rying hard to surmount the obstacles which rendered 
bortive the recent attempt of the Federal ‘Trade Commis- 
ion to uncover the true evidence. So far the goal is not 
1 sight. “Profiteering there has been,” they venture to 
ssert, “in the sense that gross exorbitant profits have been 
aken by many operators, brokers and retailers. . . But 
he commission has not yet obtained the figures for the past 
en-year period specifically required by law.” Will they 
ucceed where the Trade Commission failed? Hardly, with- 
ut the support of an aroused public opinion. Indeed, the 
uccess of their entire commission depends more upon such 
upport than upon the authority vested in them by law. 
‘or this reason it is matter for regret that they have not 
et shared with the public their self-education. 

Having ascertained their bearings, having learned to ask 
pen questions without too great embarrassment, the com- 
lissioners now promise to hold public Reirings Unfor- 
unately they have not yet created a publicity staff capable 
f getting the facts across to the public. The gentlemen 
f the commission seem to be haunted by the old-school pro- 
essional man’s fear of the papers. Unless they overcome 
his gentle shyness they will not fulfill their paramount edu- 
ational function. 

The concluding paragraphs of this first report sti a 
uld consciousness of the commission’s dependence upon 
ublic opinion. These paragraphs state the fundamental 
uestions with which the members of the commission ob- 
iously and rightly assume the public is most concerned: 


The inquiry involves the whole question as to what is best 
or the people—free competition, government or private owner- 
hip, regulation or control in the coal industry.... Should the 
perators in given areas be permitted to combine. . . . The 
ommission believes that the public interest in coal raises fun- 
amental questions of the relation of this industry to the 
ation and of the degree to which private right must yield to 
ublic welfare. 


“hese are questions which in the last analysis only the public 


*“Please quote me as saying 


officials. 


can answer. ‘They are the questions upon which the major 
recommendations of the commission will inevitably rest. 
Unless those recommendations prove to be a correct reflex 
of informed .public opinion, the commission’s final report 
will hardly be more fruitful than the first. The promised 
change from private to public hearings is a good omen. 


N recent public correspondence with the Anti-Saloon 

League, William Dudley Foulke, vice president of the 
National Civil Service Reform League, lays most of the 
blame for non-enforcement of the prohibition law on the 
purchase of political patronage by the Anti-Saloon League. 
That organization does not, of course, deny that many of the 
officers appointed outside stringent civil service rules have 
proved venal. But it is important to remember that the 
corruption of public officials in connection with the enforce- 
ment of liquor laws is an old story in America and long 
antedates the Eighteenth Amendment. A Senate investiga- 
tion made in 1919 brought to light serious illegal activities 
of the liquor manufacturing interests in the days when the 
trafic was legal. A correspondent writes: 

I recall the experience of my father who, during my girlhood 
in a small Community, was charged with the enforcement of 
no-license and found perfect cases of law violation strangely 
shelved when the violators had been convicted a sufficient number 
of times to bring a jail sentence for their next conviction. 

For from three to five years, there was never a time when 
my father left the house that he was not watched. During 
those years his daughters were never allowed to go on the street 
in the evening for fear of the reprisals that a convicted liquor 
traficker might attempt to make upon a fearless enforcement 
officer through his daughters. 


Similar conditions will recur to many readers. But we 
have short memories. Prohibition has not changed human 
nature; nor has it corrupted a blameless body of public 
It has, however, raised to the nth degree the 
temptation for the corrupt element in some of our public 
services and by the priceless booty it offers to those of fragile 
conscience converted peaceful mariners in the troubled waters 
of our political life into pirates of darkest hue. 
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said Senator Borah last week in an interview with a representative of SURVEY GRAPHIC with 


reference to its forthcoming number on The Real Job in Russia. 


Among others who will 


contribute to that issue are A. Lunacharsky, secretary of education, Mme. Lenin, wife of the 


premier, Rakovsky, prime minister of the Ukraine, and well known Russian authorities 


on rural and industrial economics, 
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THE COMMUNITY, MAKER OF MEN 
(Continued from page 579) 

The state can bring its greatest emancipation to its 
citizens by calling them to enlist under its banner as 
emancipators. 

What will be the form of service asked? Its aim will be 
to bring each man in contact with the permanent sources 
of our human life. This means more than equal opportunity 
—an invitation to sink or swim in the same ocean as the 
rest; it includes for each the help, the stimulus and the com- 
pulsion that he needs. 

One of the masters of our life is contest. But not every 
boy is a fighter. We must provide the training—the hard- 
ness, the competition, the throe and agony if need be—out 
of which the soldier qualities are born. We must, as Wil- 
liam James pointed out, find in our industry, if possible, a 
substitute for war. We must at least preserve competition 
not merely as the only workable method yet devised for 
determining the share of each in civilized society—as the 
condition of preserving in the dollar its therapeutic value 
as a certificate of competence, not of need—but also as the 
preserver in us of the tough, sustaining fiber of the soldier 
virtues. ; 

Another of man’s constituting purposes is creation. We 
must provide the training in our schools—the austere initia- 
tion into the long way of art—that shall bring forth that 
quality to which the artist people at their height gave the 
distinctive title of virtue. We must preserve, or make, the 
opportunity, for every man, in industry or in recreation, for 
reverent and loving service of the beautiful. For the great 
twin purpose of the pursuit of truth we must make similar 
provision. 

We will, like Athens, call men to freedom as the servants 
of the true and the beautiful. We will with all our power 


fight our present slavery to the machine; will do our best, 


through making each worker a member of the team, through 
the preservation of competition, through insistence by the 
consumer upon true workmanship and on esthetic values, to 
make the daily task expressive. We will, in every city and 
every town and every country district, so organize our leisure 
time that men may, in drama, music and architecture, in 
their sports and in their avocations, find compensation for 
the sterilizing of their working hours. We will through the 
development of parks, of libraries and art museums, above 
all through the return of the humanities to our public schools, 
render public observance to these ends. “We will try to find 
for every man his job and fit him for it, so that he may 
receive the spiritual income of acknowledged competence.” 

To say that we shall remove the obvious and flagrant 
obstacles to the soul’s health—the unnecessary disease, the 
venal politics and corrupt police, the overwork, the prisons 
that teach crime—is, I hope, to state a commonplace. We 
shall make the school the center of our first attention—shall 
take our public education seriously, pay real salaries to teachers 
irrespective of political pull, cut down classes to a size that 
can be taught, and make appointments for other than geo- 
eraphical or factional qualifications. As a general measure 
of prevention we shall draw a line at the public school 
across which no preventable disease or disability shall pass. 
Democracy thus seriously applied will, I believe, in a few 
years, not indeed literally abolish poverty and crime, but 
so reduce these ancient adversaries that they will not be 
recognizable. At least there is no reason to suppose that 
this could not be done, for as yet the beginning of such 
experiment has not been made. 

The carrying out of our program will not be left to 
specialists. The call will go forth to every man and will 
bring to him a personal responsibility for his share. Every 
employer will be a teacher and every business a school ; every 
workingman so far as possible a contributor to management. 
None will be left out and none excused, and no one’s con- 


tribution will be scorned. There will be no question of 
power or the lack of it. All service in this war is equal. 
Each may at least contribute to the emancipation of all with 
whom he comes in contact by the expectation that he has 
of them; each may wield the compelling power of example, 
most potent in those who bravely face the hardest task, such. 
as meeting sickness and defeat. Each will stand as a soldier, 
at his post. He can give at least his life, and no man can 
do more than that. 


The Vital Paradox | 
“The main enterprise of the world for splendor, for 
extent, is the upbuilding of a man.” The proposal that the 
state should.undertake the enterprise is far from new. Such 
was the object of government as laid down by Plato and by 
Aristotle. The true service of all men is the great command- 
ment of the world’s great religions, it underlay the inspira- 
tion of the Puritan movement and is the accepted aim of 
democracy everywhere. As a doctrine it is a commonplace. 
It is its application that would be revolutionary. 4 
But there are certain dangers in this undertaking through 
the disregard of which many previous adventurers have been 
shipwrecked; and the greatest danger is self-consciousness. 
We shall not gain our life by upbuilding life in others if we 
undertake it for that purpose, and these others will not gain 
their life if what we teach them is the seeking of it. The 
war brought some of us salvation not as calisthenics or a 
measure of hygiene. The secret of its power was that we 
forgot ourselves. For once we did not count. What made 
us well was that we were caught in something bigger than 
ourselves, in whose great orbit our interests—our health or 
sickness, life or death—were things of little moment. We 
did not, to our misfortune, always feel it so; but it was as 
we did so feel it that it gave us life. . 
It is‘the same with the other sources of our life. What 
made the art of Athens a liberator of human genius was 
that to Athens art was religion, the citizen lost himself in 
service of the god. Art taken for your stomach’s sake will 
not avail, nor knowledge so pursued bring wisdom, nor 
athletics health. The gods are not so to be entreated; they 
withhold their gifts from secondary or half-hearted service. 
If the boon you ask of them is life, the gift you offer must 
be no less precious. i 
There is no more disheartening word than culture—not 
that the building of a man is any less an enterprise than 
Emerson proclaimed, but that the method of the building, 
as he himself so well taught us, must be indirect. The life 
you would promote resides in service of something greater 
than itself. To wish a person life is to wish him absorbed 
into these higher purposes. Always the path of life is 
through the losing of it. It it not within our power to 
make a man; he cannot make himself. God from the first 
created man in his own image, the outlines of which are 
given in the great constituting purposes of man—the service 
of courage, beauty, truth and love—and man will never be 
the handiwork of any power less divine. The state as 
liberator will seek to set free in every citizen those purposes 
in whose fulfillment all human life consists. 
{ 
The Cultivation of the Wild 
I believe the greatest liberating power in our lives should 
be the state through the enlistment of all in a great inclusive 
public purpose. But there is one further and most radical 
difficulty in this whole conception which it is necessary te 
point out and meet—a difficulty inherent in the very ava 
of a national purpose sufficiently compelling to perform the 
miracle. 
In the first place participation in a passionate national 
purpose, such for instance as our war experience brough 
us, is in its very nature temporary. It is a condition 
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xaltation ; we are lifted above ourselves through the calling 


1 of powers not directly amenable to will nor possibly avail- A UNIVERSAL APPEAL 


ble for every day. Such experience is not wholly spiritual ; 
here is a nervous element involved, a physical excitement, 
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Il can share it, so intense as to carry every man above him- 
elf, and at the same time so subtle as to speak only to the 
aner soul. But though we cannot at once find the catholic 
ational purpose—create even in our imagination the Zion 
hat shall wholly set us free—we may yet notably advance in 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


Workers at the 


Symphony Announce Five Concerts for Students and 
Washington Irving H. S. Auditorium 


People’s 


FLONZALEY QUARTETT 
HANS LETZ QUARTET 
HARMATI STRING QUARTET 
NEW YORK STRING QUARTET 


and a well known Trio 


FRI. EVES., FEBR. 16—MAR. 23—APR. 27—MAY 25—JUNE 22 


For all five concerts. Send dollar bill, check or 
ONE DOLLAR money order to PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS, 
27 West 8th Street, New York 


Tapestries and Oriental Rugs 
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CALDARAZZO, Inc. 
65 East 54 St., N. Y. Tel. Plaza 8286 


Miss GERALDINE P. DILLA, A. M- 


now studying in the University of London 
will conduct another party on a 


European Tour in 1923 
For particulars address either 

Mrs. May S. Dilla, Waterloo, Indiana, or 

Miss Eloise Andrews, Florala, Alabama 


Does your Institution need Funds? 
He War for details of plan by which we have organized 


successful campaigns during the past ten years—raising 
funds from $50,000 to over a million, Endorsements and terms 


i | will be gladly submitted. 


ELIZABETH R. CURRIER Established 
Canadian Pacific Bldg., New York 1913 


| HOUSING 


A series of articles on what has been done in 
England, France, Germany, Spain, Italy, Hol- 
land, Sweden and other countries. Written by 
" eminent authorities, fully illustrated. 
Holland number sent free with 
new subscriptions — $5.00 a year 


JOURNAL of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE of ARCHITECTS 
ZO Wels 7 OteNe Yo City: 


THE NEGRO YEAR BOOK 
MONROE N. WORK, EpirTor 


The standard work of reference on all matters relating to the Negro 
and the most extensively used compendium of information on this 


The 
paper cover 50c; 


subject, published under the auspices of the Tuskegee Institute. 
sixth annual edition, 1921-22, is mow on sale; 
board cover $1.00 postpaid. Address 

THE NEGRO YEAR BOOK CO., Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


' and administrative attitudes. 


The question of having a public purpose and of what thz 
purpose is to be is not for us an open one. The cause of 
fuller life for every citizen is not a cause that we ma 
choose or with impunity neglect.- It has already chosen u 
The choice is made, the question settled, not only for us bi 
for democracy everywhere. And for us, as for democracy 
the matter is one most literally of life and death. 

For democracy hitherto, and increasingly at the preser 
moment, has frankly disappointed its friends. As a reb 
it was successful; but now that its emancipation has bee 
won—now that it holds the stage and the disturbing elemer 
has been ejected, now that the curtain is up and the audienc 
waiting—it hesitates, stammers and seems to have nothin 
to propose. , Or it falls back upon abstractions: “Do you 
duty,” “Serve God,” “Be American.” 

In this country especially we suffer from the suspende 
purpose. We are an idealistic people without a concre! 
ideal. We still like to use the formulae of strenuous an 
righteous purpose, to talk of Armageddon and the like. An 
for a time, in political campaigns, we feel a false exhilaratic 
as if we were really fighting for a cause. But when the da 
after election brings the morning newspaper, we know in ot 
hearts that nothing in particular has happened and that 
new tariff, some supposed aid to business, will comprise tt 
whole result. And we are sick in consequence. Foreigne 
often call us money-grabbers, but we are not such in ov 
hearts. If we were money-grabbers truly and believed in 1 
we might be saved. But, as it is, money is a poor secon 
best, a consolation and a very meager one. We are a peop 
homesick, lost, with something on our mind that we hay 
not expressed. If we talk of money and business it is becau: 
we have forgotten our part and can think of nothing el; 
to say. 

The conclusion is, if the argument of this article has bee 
sound, that the true purpose of America, its salvation an 
that of all its citizens, is in the promoting of the mot 
abundant life of all through service by all and by the sta’ 
itself of those ideals of truth and beauty, of chivalry and loy 
and loyalty, in which all human life consists. This seen 
in form a double purpose, but in essence it is really one. |] 
has been best expressed in the two commandments in whic 
the teaching of the New Testament is summed up: 

And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy hear 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with a 
thy strength: this is the first commandment. 

And the second is like unto it, namely this: Thou sha 
love thy neighbor as thyself. 


WHY MEN WORK 
(Continued from page 558) 

The worker must become more than a worker—or le 
than one. He must be a human being, a member of tl 
community, a citizen, thinking, creating, serving, sharin: 
The education in demand is not merely for children, bi 
for men and women, too. All of us must understand tl 
world and be prepared to undertake our proper part in i 
problems, its responsibilities, and its rewards. 

The engineers are right in part. Our industrial syste 
is in danger of being destroyed through failure to use tho 
engineering and social sciences which now exist. But the 
sciences can never be properly used in an autocratic or mil 
taristic way. The engineers must accept the long task 
educating the community to want their services. Th 
must begin where we less wise ones are, and educate us | 
the uses of their sciences. We can be educated: it will tal 
time, but the thing can be done no other way. 

Such changes in our educational intentions will deman 
a critical reconstruction of our schools in all their curricul: 
Education must get into tl 
world, and the world must get into education. Statesme 
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t the future must be educators. Economic difficulties must 
e seen to be educational problems. Economic reorganiza- 
ion waits upon the reorganization of our minds; that is 
9 say, upon an education that understands the world for 
vhich it is organizing the minds of growing children. 

We lack the economic and political leadership we need, 
day, because we have refused to see the educational aspects 
f our public problems. We have stated industry in terms 
f economic laws, politics in terms of governmental forms, 
nd education in terms of schooling. But some, at least, 
f our economic difficulties have arisen out of our minds, 
vt out of things, and education has furnished us with 
10se minds. As long as education continues to be school- 
1g we shall go on having the same kind of minds, and 
re same kind of economic difficulties. 

That is to say, present schooling offers us no help in the 
lution of our industrial problems. Propagandism offers 
othing better. Subordination of men’s minds to ready- 
vade plans, even to engineering plans, will fail in the long 
un. Education is stranded in dead knowledges and caught 
1 the meshes of an intellectualistic psychology. Even most 
y-called “labor education” merely substitutes one brand of 
ookish knowledge, Marxianism, for another, Ricardianism. 

Our only hope lies in an education that will release per- 
ynality and develop intelligence. ‘“The only education 
orth achieving,” said Sumner, in one of his liberal 
1oments, “is education in the critical faculty.” The solu- 
on of our industrial problems waits for an education that 
ill use knowledge, not as a means of cramming the memory 
nd deadening the mind, but as a means of arousing, de- 
eloping, sharpening and disciplining the critical faculties 
f boys and girls, men and women, workers and managers, 
like; until we are all prepared to unite in the stupendous 
isk of making industry the servant of the spiritual needs 
f humanity: 


THE CRAFTSMAN IN THE AGE OF 
MECHANICS 


(Continued from page 593) 


n which the purchaser could lean. The clerk who serves 
ou today in a glove department may tomorrow sell veils or 
roollens and be equally ignorant of all three; the small 
mount of instruction as a rule given her to make her an 
fective assistant barely suffices to teach her what “‘is being 
orn this season” or why this or that-is ‘‘correct.’’ 

The substitution of commercial for artistic motives further 
rings with it an excessive over-specialization. The designer 
tho has evolved a successful style too often is hampered in 
is further development by the incessant demand for “more 
f the same sort.”’ After a few years, of course, this process 
as made him a man of routine, and the very employer who 
mits his ambition. blames him afterwards for lack of in- 
entiveness. Indeed, by permitting the cash register to be- 
ome his master in the first instance, the designer may cut 
ff his own job. We read in the report on advertising art: 
Each designer is liable to possess a special technique which 
suited to a particular line of illustration, and this wide field 
irnishes almost unlimited specialists from whom to select 
hen a new design is to be carried out. Moreover, it is stated 
vat the output of men in an agency staff is liable to become 
fereotyped, whereas the wide range of selection possible out- 
de of the establishments offers a fresh and different viewpoint 
or each design or illustration. 


In the furniture industry there are employers who regard 
s “among the weak points in the equipment of many fur- 
iture designers . . . a strong desire to make original de- 
} ” 


gns.” In the silverware industry, it is admitted that 


de machine has been developed to produce beautiful things in 
iver more cheaply, it has ended by the machine becoming a 
Moloch that often devours the possibilities of beauty. 


G) 
5 


eal Mi: 
ublicity 
The Gossip of the Masses 


HEN Mrs. Smith tells Mrs. Jones at tea that her 
daughter Mildred was married last week, the news 
may hardly be called publicity. But when she tells 
Mrs. Jones that the Red Cross is beginning a new 
“drive’’ and that her daughter Mildred, dressed as a nurse, 
is going to stand on the corner and hand out pretty little 
booklets all next week,” good Mrs. Smith has unknowingly 
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become a publicity medium. 

This is gossip—talk—and the art of a publicity campaign 
is to get people talking. Presently they act. 

The booklets that the bride, Mrs. Smith’s daughter, 
“hands out’ are subtlely designed to start talk—and ac- 
tion. 'These will be mailed also to thousands of individ- 
ual readers in homes and offices—more talkers and givers. 
But booklets must co-ordinate with the general effect of 
posters, press stories, exhibits, banners, displays, and a 
variety of other proved publicity media. 

For this very reason, whether it’s to be a large cam- 
paign, or a single item (such as a booklet), the counsel 
or service of trained experts should be sought. 


A 


THE O AUSTIN COMPANY ) 
“ ADVERTISING ECONOMISTS a 
$10 WEST 39 STREET NEW YORK 


The largest selling 
Quality pencil in 
the world’ 


At stationers & stores 
thruout the world 


S soft as you wish; as hard 

as you please; but always 
smoother than you had dreamed. 
Any VENUS PENCIL you select 
glides over the paper with a rest- 
ful freedom from friction. 


17 black degrees, 3 copying 
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2H-3H-4H-5H.6H 


Yor bold, heavy lines 
For Writing, sketching . 
For clean, fine lines 


For delicate, thin lines. . 7H-8H-9H 
Plain Ends, per doz « . . . $1.00 
Rubber Ends, per doz. e ° e 1.20 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
222 Fifth Avenue. New York 


and London, Eng. 


Write for booklet on VENUS EVERPOINTED from $1.00 up to $50.00 
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On the desk of everyone interested in 
finding foster homes for children should 
be a copy of The Child in the Foster 
Home. Between its covers are 135 pages 
well-stocked with practical and helpful 
suggestions, gleaned from the long ex- 
perience of the New York State Chari- 
ties Aid Association. By mail 
for seventy-five cents 
a copy. 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


Never Was a Book More Timely 


Non-Violent Coercion 
CLARENCE M. CASE 


Associate Professor of Sociology, University of Iowa 


UST published. A study in methods of social pressure. 

A history of the origin and the development up to the 
present of non-cooperative resistance. Complete, authorita- 
tive, timely. (Octavo, 423 pages, indexed. Price $3.00. 
Published by ‘The Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York 
City.) 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


The Allen School--Social Science 


Introductory course in principles of economics. An essential sub- 
ject for all social workers. Among the topics are: Consumption 
of wealth and human wants, production of wealth, including land, 
labor and capital, exchange and money, banking, monopolies, dis- 
tribution of wealth including ‘interest, wages, rent and profits, 
labor laws and labor organization. Other courses given, Social 
Problems, Philanthropy, and . S. Government. Students may 
enroll at any time. Write for catalogue to 


HENRY M. ALLEN, A.M., Principal 
Allen School, Mt. Dora, Florida. 


The wallpaper industry has frankly given up having de 
signers of original patterns and lives in part on the pas 
and in part on artistic parasitism. 

Superficially Professor Richards’ survey may be considerec 
a landmark, and his recommendations for better trainin; 
facilities, a wider functioning of museums, registration 0 
designs, education of the public taste, and the like, as promis 
ing a more rapid progress in the future. If one takes i 
for granted that the art industries must be part of the pro 
cess of mass production and that the democratization o 
good taste may thus best be served, he clearly indicates th 
next steps. But even so he fails to show how any moder! 
Cellini would fit into his scheme. When the Americat 
people are ready to welcome beauty into their homes, the 
will have to pay a far heavier price for it than Professo 
Richards and his industrialists are seemingly aware of; the 
will have to forego an’easy.conformity with correctness 11 
style; they will have to forego cheapness in price an 
mechanical perfection; they will have to make the effort o 
following the artist in his visualization of beauty instead o 
demanding that the artist follow them. They will have t 
live lives worthy of being embellished by art. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR PROHIBITION 
(Continued from page 589) 


whiskey prices are made up. A case of three gallons at th 
distillery costs about $27, tax paid and delivered on th 
truck, the hauling costs about $2 and the permits to with 
draw about $18 or $20. ‘Total cost $47 to $49;-you ca 
get $60 to $90 for it.” 

The assistant considered for a moment. “Those tou 
papers permitted the withdrawal of ten thousand case 
They must have been worth one hundred and eighty thou: 
and dollars.” Hitchens nodded. 

“Tt’s a bit stunning to contemplate,” went on Purdy} 
“One day’s work, or rather the signing of four papers i 
one day.” 

“The office doesn’t get it all,” said Hitchens. “About te 
dollars a case is usually figured as its share.” 

“Quite enough,” said Purdy with an involuntary shuc 
der. “No wonder prohibition goes wrong.” 

There was a moment of silence. Then Purdy said, “Let 
hear the teamster.” 

Thomas Riordan came into the office in a confused wat 
He had pale blue eyes and colorless hair. His cheeks wet 
reddened by the wind and sun and marked with sprays < 
blue veins. His memory was an old garret charged wit 
unassorted things. He fumbled about in it and took hol 
first of this, then of that in an uncertain way. He wi 
never sure that what he had was what he was looking fo 
but patience and persistence finally pieced together a stor 
He hauled liquor as part of his business, had hauled 
quantity in the last four months. “Two hundred to tw 
hundred and fifty cases to a truck. He had hauled from 
number of distilleries to many places. His voyages took 1 
three states, and his goods were deposited in garages, hotel 
restaurants and private residences. A procession of nam 
of recipients stalked through the story. He had gone | 
Mayer’s restaurant several times—the last with two hundre 
and fifty cases of whiskey from the Filson distillery. F 
was paid four hundred dollars for the trip by Mr. Belber- 
Ike Belber, who had his office in a building just a blo 
beyond the prohibition office. The audience looked at eat 
other and nodded. Belber was an outstanding figure | 
bootlegging circles. Belber provided the necessary pape 
for transporting, and Riordan was almost sure that tl 
goods delivered on his last visit to Mayer’s were consignt 
to the Jones Drug Company. 
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In all his haulings he never delivered goods to the con- 
ynee named in the papers, but always where he was directed 
go by Belber. Sometimes the papers were issued by one 
ate director, sometimes by another. Belber appeared to 
) business indiscriminately with several offices. 

When he had gone the men looked at each other for a 
w moments in silence. 

“Kind of gives you a creepy feeling,” said the assistant. 
Je has told of at least ten different trips. I can just feel 
e old state crawling with liquor caravans all plastered 
ith fraudulent permits and creeping on to secret destina- 
yns. He must involve at least ten people by name, and 
irty more by general reference.” 

“And that’s only one teamster,” broke in Hitchens. “The 
Ison distillery records show that it shipped by a dozen 
fferent men, to say nothing of the stuff that went out 
rail.” 

“And he hauled only five hundred of the ten thousand 
ses,” suggested Clarke. “And the ten thousand was only 
ie day’s work, and nearly two months have passed since 
en.” 

“Tt does make you dizzy to think of the money and the 
en involved in this thing,” said Purdy. ‘It looks like a 
mmunity in conspiracy against itself.” 

“They've got a curbstone market down on Fourth Street 
here they buy and sell permits,” rasped Poole. “And 1 
y a warrant should be issued at once.” 

When Riordan’s story had been checked against Hitchen’s 
pies of the distiller’s records and found to be correct, a 
arrant was issued charging half a dozen men with con- 
iring to defraud the government, including Belber and 
[ayer. 

A young reporter with untidy black hair, and very bright 
es set in a white face, came into the office. “I’m writing 
» the story of the prosecution,’ he remarked. “It’s fine 
aff. It comes somewhere near hitting the liquor business 
here it lives.” 

“Tt’s not the half of it,” said the assjstant. 

“No, nor a quarter, nor an eighth of it,” amended the re- 
rter. “If you got ’em all, you’d need a convention hall. 
ere’s hoping you'll get more of ’em, including some big 
ds who’ve been engineering the deal, and who aren’t boot- 
rgers. ‘But there’s not a chance. If you get too close 
wll be tipped off to turn off the gas—call it a day.” 
“Nobody ever tried to call me off a case yet,” said the 
sistant thoughtfully. 

“You're in for a brand-new experience then,” suggested 
e reporter. “Don’t you know where this money is going, 
e big money, I mean? Why it’s going into campaign funds 
ist and future. We’ve got to pay for our political pas- 
nes somehow, and they cost a pile. Judge Winter is said 
‘be preparing to run for governor next year. His political 
lleague is director and his Man Friday is deputy director, 
homey little.family party. The big boss is in it, he 
med the director. He named the district attorney, too. 
That chance do you suppose you have in a game like that? 
ou get too pernicious, and the district attorney will be 
pped off to hold you down. If you don’t hold down— 
iff! you blow off. I tell you the beast is too big to be 
‘ought down single-handed.” 

‘The assistant laughed. “I guess I blow off shortly. 
confess to an absorbing curiosity to find out how. it will 
el. It ought to be some adventure.” 

“Some men travel a long hard road to find adventure,” 
marked the reporter airily. “And some are just 


icky.” 


‘ow the reporter's prophecy came true will be told in the 
xt instalment. Previous articles of this series appeared 
Survey Grapuic for December and January. 
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The Story of the French 


Revolution 
By E. Belfort Bax 


With a preface to the American edition 
by Daniel De Leon 


“The present volume is designed primarily as a guide 
to those who, not having the time to study larger works 
on the subject, yet wish to have in a small compass a 
connected description of the main events of the French 
Revolution, more especially from the point of view of 
modern Socialism. ... Although there exist summaries 
galore the writer ventures to think that the present little 
work differs from them in two respects: firstly, in the 
point of view from which the Revolution is viewed, and 
secondly, in the endeavor to throw the principal events 
into as strong relief as possible by the omission of all 
detail which is unessential to the. understanding of them.” 
—From the author’s preface. 

“The French Revolution, like the American, was the 
revolution of the bourgeois or oncoming capitalist class. 
».. With the French Revolution, a sufficiently defined 
proletarian class simultaneously mounted the historic 
stage; none such made or could make its appearance in 
the instance of the American Revolution.”—From Daniel 
De Leon’s preface. 


With half-tone plates of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Mirabeau, Danton, Paine, Clootz, Marat, 
Hebert, Robespierre, Babeuf, and of the author. 


Cloth bound, $2.00 


The New York Labor News Co. 
Publishers 


45 Rose Sireet New York City 


Social Studies 


Conducted by 
Joseph K. Hart 


Wealth from Unknown Lands 


N the geography books of Greek and Roman times, the 

maps show an area of civilized lands lying along all the 

shores of the Mediterranean Sea. But beyond these 

known lands lie the larger areas of the unknown. 
Imagination filled these unknown regions with strange ter- 
rors: dragons breathing flames in the South; whirlpools in 
the oceans of the West; giants of cold and darkness in the 
hyperborean North. Few human beings have ever deliberately 
penetrated into the unknown lands. Most of us are quite 
content to repose in lands we know. Discoverers have been 
rare, although every new land has brought great gains 
to men. 

The story holds for those inner lands of mind arid spirit, 
too. Every new area of knowledge or understanding or 
moral freedom has been won by some explorer against the 
doubts, the fears, the active opposition of men and women 
who found change undesirable. Here, too, imagination has 
filled the unknown lands of mind and spirit with dragons, 
whirlpools, giants. ‘Socrates discovered free personality and 
moral freedom, and made the greatest of all epochs in the 
world’s history,” says one historian. What shall be done 
with a man who brings moral freedom to the race? Shall 
he not be put to death? 

Every child is a potential discoverer of new worlds. Years 
must go by before the question can be settled whether he will 
merely copy the conventional patterns of the past or set new 
patterns for the uses of men. What shall be our treatment 
of him in those years before his character is revealed? Shall 
we treat him as if he were a potential bit of the unknown, 
a potential danger? Shall we treat him as if he were an 
additional burden on the face of an otherwise fair earth? 
Shall we treat him as if he were possibly the long-scught 
deliverer of the secrets of existence? Shall we suppress him 
—on suspicion? Shall we ignore him, save as he compels our 
attention? Shall we help him to save whatever bit of new 
reality his newness has endowed him with, hoping to find in 
him new leadership, new vision, new assurance of the worth 
and dignity of life? Should not every child be regarded and 
treated in this latter way—as an individual, not as an 
instance? As a person, not as a type? 

But how shall tlhe little child keep, and be helped to keep, 
the charm of originality? We like originality in children, 
and so we play upon it until it is ruined by hypertrophy. 
We do not like originality in adults (except, of course, in 
freakish people like authors and artists), and so we are 
rather glad the childish originality was allayed in youth 
along with other childish maladies. In adults we love 
averages and medians and modes. We are likely to be dis- 
mayed by any deviation from the average or the median or 
the mode, and we use indiscriminately the term “probable 
errors,” as if we were never sure whether that term referred 
to our own calculations or to a slip on the part of nature. 


Eventually, as good statisticians, we shall assuredly find our-: 


selves able to believe that any error must be due to nature, 
not to our calculations. 

How shall our children, each a potential pattern of origin- 
ality, be saved from becoming an average, a median, or one 
of. the mode? Two answers are here, most comprehensive, 
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most obnoxious, both. ‘The first is this: We must believ 
in originality. We must believe that the world is not ol 
and worn and ready for its end. We must believe that th 
world is young and living and ready to be arrayed, endlessly 
forever, in colors and patterns new. 

And the second answer is this: We must make room fo 
this originality. Stupidity has no divine right to rule. Cor 
ventionality is not the faith delivered to the prophet on th 
mount. We must make room for this originality. We mus 
step aside: We, you and I, who stand in the way of th 
originalities of life. We must abdicate: We, you and I, wh 
rule from thrones of stupid precedent. We must be silent 
We, you and I, who have been wont to thunder platitude 
from some half-mount. The world is dying of its stupiditie 
its conventionalities, its platitudes. Where is the origins 
mind, today? Does statesmanship know an inventive mind 
Does religion? Does the organization of industry? Doe 
education? We must find originality, cultivate it, recogniz 
it and make room for it! 

And where shall we find it? The first six years of chil 
hood are full of it. Every nursery is redolent of the joy ¢ 
it. Every kindergarten treasures innumerable tales of i 
Even the first and second grades at school are bubbling ove 
with it—the first grade more than the second. But the thir 
grade knows less of it, the fourth but little, the fifth mue 
less, the sixth almost none at all. The original child has n 
place in school. We do not expect to find him there; w 
make no provision for him there; we should not know wh 
to do with him if he should appear there. We should t 
compelled to “school” him, with the rest, and that woul 
be the end of his originality. 


ND so here we are in the midst of the most amazing col 
fusions the world has known for centuries, with almot 
all our leaderships engaged in mumbling rubrics proved us 
less long ago. We need inventiveness, leadership, originalit 
We know where it is to be found. We know how it is t 
be secured and achieved. But we are still, in spite of scient 
and the spread of knowledge, as fearful of the unknown % 
of old. Our salvation is in the keeping of the children: ” 
little child shall lead them!” All other solutions for ot 
problems, have left us in confusion worse confounded. Het 
is our one great hope: that we shall undertake to say 
develop, believe in and make room for all the originality « 
all the children of the race, trusting to find in this still ut 
explored domain the help for lack of which we die. Can ¥ 
rise to the levels of this mighty hope? 

The economic wealth of the modern world has come fro: 
sources unsuspected of existence five centuries ago, the Ne 
World beyond the seas, the worlds of physical energies b 
hind the barriers of unaided sense. With facts like these | 
mind, who shall insist that human nature holds no ne 
spiritual wealths? Who shall dare say that the unknow 
lands will profit the explorer not at all? The physic 
sciences’ have outrun us. But those sciences have taught 1 
to dare to believe that unsuspected spiritual wealths mé 
likewise be found by social explorers brave enough to go | 
search of them. | 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


Study Course on 


Social Organization 


X. Modern Social Organization 


Health is a complicated social problem, as we have seen. 
gut health is but one, of many such. Indeed, society is a 
reat complex of organization, and hence of problems. When 

few hundred thousand Indians occupied the territory of 
he United States, their problems were important to them, 
eyond a doubt, but they were different from those which 
ppear in the ite of the hundred millions of people who 
low occupy this same territory. Now, group presses upon 
roup, almost everywhere. In the great cities, the population 
3 indecently congested. What have we done with our- 
elves under these complicated modern conditions ? 


The Development of Cities 

¢ The growth of cities is the greatest fact in modern social 
nowledge. How long has this amazing growth been in progress? 
Vhat caused it? What proportion of the people of America lived 
1 cities in 1850? How has this proportion changed since then? 
Vhat has been at the basis of the growth of the cities in your 
art of the country? 
1 this growth of cities? 


Large Scale Organization 

* What is the size of some of America’s great fortunes? What 
id the World War cost? How fast could a man travel in the 
ays of the Roman Empire? What is the fastest speed men make 
day? How extensive are the great department stores, like 
farshall Field’s or John Wanamaker’s? What was the origin 
f the foods served on your dinner-table last evening? How 
lany people were employed in furnishing them? 


Changes in Organization 

¢ Ask some man or woman above sixty years of age to tell 
f the changes that have taken place “in the last forty years” in 
bur community? What changes in business? In social life? 
1 politics? In schools and education? In religion? How has 
amily life changed? ‘To what~extent has~science taken the place 
f old rules? Do the people accept scientific principles? How 
ave these changes in life and organization benefited the world? 


Shadows on the Landscape 

© Have these changes made for better living? For honesty? 
or eficiency? For understanding? For sympathy? For toler- 
tion? For peace? Have these changes been thorough-going? 
lave old customs and habits and attitudes of mind really passed 
Way? Can the modern community really control its own destiny? 
‘© what extent do old laws, old constitutions, old practices dating 
“om the remote past operate in your community? Is your com- 
unity free, or is it dominated by some other community? To 
hat extent is your community controlled by outside financial in- 
rests? By outside religious interests? By outside political inter- 


ts 2? By outside educational programs? Is it possible to live in - 


is modern world without understanding it? How many people 
nderstand the life they are living? How many of the people 
u know are satisfied with the life they are living? If they are 
issatisfied, why do they not change, or make their lives over? 
re people free, today? 


eferences: 
_ William F. Ogburn, Social Change. B. W. Huebsch. 


_ Charles H. Cooley, Social Organization. Scribners Sons. 
- J John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct. Henry Holt & Co. 


The books mentioned on this page may be obtained through the Survey 
= Department. 


How is the “Industrial Revolution” involved 


Questions on 
Current Issues 


The Iron Man 


Practically all men once worked at the varied tasks of the 
farm or at the no less varied tasks of the village shop. 
Practically all women once worked in the midst of the 
manifold responsibilities of the household. Doubtless such 
areas of work and interest were narrow. “Those who lived 
under such conditions probably lacked contacts with the great 
movements in history and contemporary thought and life. 
But the materials for a wide range of habits confronted them; 
and though their minds may often have lacked broad out- 
look, their hands always achieved a range of skills that might 
well be the envy of us later ones. Progress for the people 
of those older days and conditions was not properly to be 
achieved by giving up the chance for a wide range of skills. 
Such a wide range of habits and skills is the best possible basis 
for an independent and realistic intellectual life—provided 
the materials of the intellectual life can be secured. But 
instead of progress, mere change came to that older life. 
Progress is always change; but not all change is progress. 


UMANITY has been benefited by the invention of ma- 
chines, but men are being destroyed by the machine. 
Human beings are strug ggling with all their mights to escape 
being turned into “iron men.” Does anything Toe that older 
varied life of the farm and the village shop remain? To what 
extent has farming become a machine industry, too? What 
has become of the village blacksmith shop? Is the country- 
side garage a machine shop? Are garage men mechanics? 
Roughly speaking, the developments in machinery up to 
1890 were educationally significant as well as economically 
helpful. Since 1890, invention has turned more and more 
to the automatic machine. What has been the effect of this 
on production? Do automatic processes have any value 
in education? How have the changes from farm and shop 
industries to automatic industries affected our education? 
How have these changes been recognized in our school 
educations? 


HAT we work at molds us. What is the effect upon the 

worker of tending an automatic machine? Does such a 
worker have anything to think about? Does thinking help 
in automatic industry? Or does it stand in the way of good 
work? What does “keeping one’s mind on his work” mean 
in an automatic industry? Can a moron learn to tend an 
automatic machine? Can he do such work as well as a more 
intelligent worker? Does automatic industry have a special 
place for morons? Would industry be benefited by securing 
more morons? 

Should all children be tested for their intelligence levels 
and prepared for industrial life fitted to their mental levels? 
If industry is benefited by having large numbers of workers 
trained to tend automatic machines, should the community 
promote the sort of training needed? Should our schools 
undertake this training of children for the automatic 
industries? If such training can be justified industrially, can 
it be justified ethically or politically? Should ideals stand in 
the way of the needs of industry? Will they stand in the 
way? If industry has become a great “iron man,” can work- 
ers be saved from becoming smaller “iron men”? 


References: 
Arthur Pound, The Iron Man, Atlantic Monthly Press. 
Charles R. Richards, Art in Industry, Macmillan Co. 
Most of the material in this issue. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL, AGENCIES 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL 
WORK—Mrs. John M. Glenn, chairman; Francis H. McLean, field 
director; David H. Holbrook, executive director, 130 E. 22d Street, 
New York. Advice in organization problems of family social work 
societies (Associated Charities) in the United States and Canada. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS (formerly Na- 
tional Social Workers’ Exchange)—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, 
executive secretary, 130 East 22nd Street, New York City. 
An organization of professional social workers devoted to raising 
social work standards and requirements. Membership open to 
qualified social workers. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield 
president; A. R. Mann, vice president; BE. C. Lindeman, executive 
secretary; Nat T. Frame, Morgantown, West Virginia, field secre- 
tary. Emphasizes the human aspect of country life. Membership 
$3.00. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F, 
Cooper, sec’y; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home BHconomics. 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of 
Peace, $2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 
612-614 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of Amer- 
ican penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. 
Next Congress Boston, Massachusetts, September 13-19, 1923. E. R. 
Cass, general secretary, 135 Hast 15th Street., New York City. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and pre- 
vention. Publication free on request. Annual membership dues, $9. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. To promote a better understanding of the social 
hygiene movement; to advance sound sex education; to combat 
prostitution and sex delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to advise in organization 
of state and local social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2 including monthly journal. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—3870 Seventh 
Ave., New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, chairman; Sally Lucas 
Jean, director. To arouse public interest in the health of school 
children; to encourage the systematic teaching of health in the 
schools; to develop new methods of interesting children in the 
forming of health habits; to publish and distribute pamphlets for 
teachers and public health workers and health literature for 
children; to advise in organization of local child health programs. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 
to secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to im- 
prove standards and methods in the different fields of work with 
children and to make available in any part of the field the assured 
results of successful effort. The League will be glad to consult 
with any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing or re- 
organizing its children’s work. C. C. Carstens, director, 130 E. 
22nd St., New York. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—2305 W. 98th St., New York. Miss 
Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, ex, sec’y. Promotes 
civic cooperation, education, religion and social welfare in the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway. Mrs. Ss. J. Rosen- 
sohn, chairman. For the protection and education of immigrant 


women and girls. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE—315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
KOeoual civic movement for promoting citizenship through right 
use of leisure. It will, on request, help local communities work 
out leisure time programs. H. S. Braucher, secretary. 


i id 
EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor Dav 
Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kelloggs, sec’y.; Prof. O. C. Glaser, 
exec, sec’y. A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritances, hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Litera- 


ture free. 


EDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES* OF CHRIST_ IN 
AMERICA:Conatituted by 30 Protestant denominations, Rev. 
Chas. S. Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l sec’ys.; 105 E. 22 
St.. New York. 
= Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth M. 

Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F, Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; 

Agnes H. Campbell, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, librarian. 


principal; G. P. Phenix 


MPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, c : 
delved F. H. Rogers, treas.; W. it Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, 
Va. Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a 


Government school. Free illustrated literature. 


N 
ERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIA 

I SOGIATIONS—First appointed 1854, located New York City 1866, 
incorporated 1883. Headquarters office, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y. Tel. Vanderbilt 1200. Branch offices, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Denver. Chairman, James M. Speers; Treasurer, B. H. 
Fancher; General Sec’y, John R. Mott. The Committee maintains a 
staff of executive and traveling secretaries for service in the er 
ests of the Young Men’s Christian Associations at home and abroad. 
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JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING DE- 
LINQUENCY—Graham Romeyn ‘Taylor, executive director, 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. To promote the adoption of sound 
methods in this field, with particular reference to psychiatric 
clinics, visiting teacher work, and training for these and similar 
services; to conduct related studies, education and publication; 
and to interpret the work of the Commonwealth Fund Program 
for the Prevention of Delinquency. 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF LEGAL AID SOCIETIES—Officers: 
President, Albert F. Bigelow, 111 Devonshire Street, Boston; Sec- 
retary, John S. Bradway, 133 South 12th St., Philadelphia; Chair- 
man of Central Committee, Leonard McGee, 239 Broadway, New 
York. This organization was formed in 1912 as a national asso- 
ciation of all legal aid societies and bureaus in the United States 
to develop and extend legal aid work. The record of proceedin 

at the 1922 convention contains the best material obtainable o 

practical legal aid work. Copies free on request. y 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COL- 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon Johnson, 
sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans 
the common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes informa- 
tion regarding race problems, lynchings, ete. Membership 90,000, 
with 350 branches. Membership, $1 upward. j 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance phys- 
ieal, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young wo- 
men. Maintains National Training School which offers through its 
nine months’ graduate course professional training to women wish- 
ing to fit themselves for executive positions within the movement. 
Recommendation to positions made through Personnel Division, 
Placement Section. 


NATIONAL ‘CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—1312 

chusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. , 
Departments—Education, Laws and Legislation, Social Action, 
(National Council i 


Massa- 


Press and Publicity, Lay Organizations 

Catholic Men and National Council of Catholic Women.) 
National Catholic Service School for Women, 2400 Nineteent 

Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. ; 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy 
see’y.; 105 Hast 22nd St., New York. i 
vestigations. Works for improved 
children’s codes. Studies health, schools. recreation, dependency 
delinquency, ete. Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and $100; 
includes quarterly. ‘‘The American Child.” 


_— 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas, 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New Yasrk. Originates 
publishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and con 
ditions affecting the health, well being and education of children, 
Cooperates with educators, public health agencies, and all chi 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide service throu 
exhibits. child welfare campaigns, etc. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIEN 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir A 
sociate Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and Dr. V. 
Vv. Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y.; 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and menta 
disorders, feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, w 
neuroses and re-education, psychiatric social service, backward 
apenas surveys, state societies. ‘‘Mental Hygiene;’’ quarterly 
a year. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Homer Folks, 
pres., New York. W. H. Parker. sec’y, 25 East Ninth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. The Conference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to increase the efficiency 0! 
social service agencies. Each year it holds an annual meeti 
publishes in permanent form the Proceedings of this meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The fiftieth annual meeting of th 
Conference will be held in Washington, D. C., in May 1923. Pro- 
ceedings are sent free of charge to all members upon payment of 

membership fee of five dollars. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 
NESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; Lewis H. Carris 
field sec’y; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 BE. 22nd St., Nev 
York. Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, publish literature of movement—samples free, quantiti 
at cost. Includes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 BE. 23rd St., New Yo 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, gen’l sec’y. Fromotes legislation for 
lightened standards for women and minors in industry and 
honest products; minimum wage commissions, eight hour day, 
night work, federal regulation food and packing industries; ‘hones 
cloth” legislation. Publications available. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert 
Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms ¢ 
comparative study and concerted action in city, state and nati 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed by settlem 
work, seek the higher and more democratic organization 
neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 
Member, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., Dire 
tor, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. For development and sta 
ardization of public health nursing. Maintains library and 
eational service. Official Magazine ‘‘Public Health Nurse.” 


mae UR VEY’S DIRECTORY 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
L. Hollingsworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 
127 &. 28rd St., New York. Establishes committees of white and 
colored people to work out community problems. Trains Negro 
social workers. E 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION— 
Anna A. Gordon, president; Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. To secure effective enforcement of the 
Bighteenth Amendment, to advance the welfare of the American 
people through the departments of Child Welfare, Women in In- 
dustry, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance Instruction, Amer- 
icanization and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication 
“The Union Signal,’ published at Headquarters. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
Robins, pres.; 311 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for 
Self-government in the work shop through organization and also 
for the enactment of protective legislation. Information given. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
—1 Madison Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president; H. S. 
Braucher, secretary. Special attention given to organization of 
year-round municipal recreation systems. Information available on 
playground and community center activities and administration. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure rep- 
resentation for all. ©. G. Hoag, sec’y, 1417 Locust St., Philadel- 
phia. Membership, $2, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
For the study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race 
improvements. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Con- 
ference, the Hiugenics Registry, and lecture courses and various 
allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living 
Conditions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 FE. 22nd St., New York. De- 
partments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys and 
Exhibits. The publications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the public in practical and inexpensive form some of the most 
important results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
Youth; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
South; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
of the Tuskegee idea and methods: Robert R. Moton, prin.; War- 
ren Logan, treas.; A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer Mil- 
ler, Jr., sec’y; 
Education. 


465 W. 23rd St. A clearing-house for Workers’ 


Hospitals 
tee and Bo P 
Institutions 


_ in layout and plans should give expression to the 
latest medical and social practice. 

Advice on plans and operating problems made 
available through 


HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTIONAL BUREAU 
OF CONSULTATION 
HENRY C. WRIGHT, Director 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


1922 PASSION PLAY 


Beautifully illustrated by 58 colored slides, with lecture, for 
rent at $2.50, or for sale, at $26.60. Also Wm. J. Bryan’s 
“Back to God” and 4oo other excellent illustrated lectures 
and sermons. 

Write for information 


\ VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH! CO., Inc. 
295 Victor Bidg. Davenport, Iowa 


ERS: 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
debates. Expert, scholarly service. AuTHOoR’s RESEARCH 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MONOTONY AND INDUSTRIAL UNREST 


(Continued from page 554) 
a sense of having done a complete piece of work. 

Another case of the sort occurred in a babbitt-making 
plant. Here it was the system to fill a large iron kettle 
with metal, melt it, clean it and pour it into the molds. 
Each man had charge of a kettle and went through these 
operations as often as he could in a specified time. An at- 
tempt was made to subdivide the work into (1) filling, 
(2) melting and cleaning, (3) casting. The result was a 
steady decline in the quality of the metal and strenuous 
objections of the men who had had all the variety taken 
out of their work. ‘The poor quality of the work could 
not be traced back, as no one person was responsible; the 
kettles were not kept in as good condition as before. 

There are, of course, men who are mentally incapable 
of assuming responsibility, and there is also a certain amount 
of work where responsibility cannot be introduced. Yet it 
is work of this character which has little or no intrinsic 
interest and into which responsibility cannot be introduced, 
that is generally the most mechanized and monotonous. 
Consequently the same problems of inefficiency and slackness 
exist in perhaps their largest degree. Even where responsi- 
bility cannot be introduced there would be less restlessness 
and more accomplishment if the day were not such a long 
drag, if it were not sheer, unbroken monotony. 

Consider Flynn. Flynn was working on the raising gang 
in the construction of a smelter building to house a copper 
blast furnace. He was not a foreman and could never be 
one, but the work of moving and raising large heavy 
pieces is of such a character that even the roustabout does 
different things all day long. Flynn worked hard. Finally 
he was taken off the raising gang and put to work in the 
smelter proper. He was given a steady job as a reward for 
his long service outside. The pay was the same. Within 
two weeks he had quit. The superintendent, loath to lose 
a promising man, stopped him, asking why. His answer was 
“T can’t go it. I’m doin’ the same damn thing every minute 
of the day; nothin’ ever happens different and the shift’s a 
week long. I can’t work in no treadmill.” 

It was manifestly impossible to make Flynn’s new job 
as interesting and exciting as his work on the raising gang. 
The effort in the operation of the smelter, as in all plants 
which have a rigid routine, was to tie every man to a 
separate operation. 

Some things have been tried to vary the day’s work, such 
as introducing rest periods every two hours to break up the 
four-hour stretch, before and after lunch. ‘This is done ir 
some department stores for salesgirls and seems to work 
very well. Another scheme is to divide the day into periods 
and vary the type of work done from period to period. The 
point is, however, that this particular problem has been 
generally neglected. 

To sum up very briefly, it appears that one of the largest 
factors in the unreliability and inefficiency of labor is the 
fact that the work itself is, and is becoming more and more, 
uninteresting, monotonous and distasteful. ‘To overcome 
this, it is suggested that: 

1. Workers should be placed in a position commensurate 
with their mental ability. 

2. As much responsibility as the worker can successfully 
bear, should be part of the job. 

3. Wherever possible, the product of each man’s work 
should be an entity in itself that will give the man a genuine 
feeling of having accomplished something when he _ has 
finished. 

4. Where it is impossible to include the factor of re- 
sponsibility in the work, and where the work must neces- 
sarily be divided, for the sake of production, it may be 
varied from period to period. 
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RATES: 


consecutive insertions. 
by February 1st. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 
Cash with orders. 


THE SURVEY 


Discounts on three or more 
Copy for the next issue should be in 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT 
WANTED 


for the Jewish Welfare 
Society of Philadel- 
phia, 
the family relief agency. 
Please answer fully, stat- 
ing your experience in de- 


tail, to 


Morris Kind 


1602 Finance Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


HEADWORKER of unques- 
tionable ability wanted for the 
Social Service Department of 
Mount Sinai Hospital. 
Address 

Dr. S. S. Goldwater, Director 
THE MOUNT SINAI HOSPITAL 
East 100th Street, New York City 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED WOMAN 
AS SUPERINTENDENT OF WELFARE 
DEPARTMENT OF A COAL AND 
IRON COMPANY, LOCATED IN THE 
BIRMINGHAM (ALABAMA) DISTRICT. 
PLEASE STATE QUALIFICATIONS, 
REFERENCES AND SALARY EX- 
PECTED. 4384 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Trained Social Case Work- 
ers to do medical social service in North 
middle west Government Hospitals’ caring 
for ex-service men. Apply to Central 
Division, American Red Cross, 308 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED: Executive Secretary for 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. Reply giving qualifica- 
tions, salary expected, etc, to Mr. Morris 
Older, above address. 


WANTED: A young Jewish woman to 
take charge of the Girls’ Department of 
the Jewish Orphans Home in New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. A splendid supervisory 
position for the proper party. Applicant 
will please state where she was educated 
and what experience she has had in work 
with girls. L. Volmer, Supt. 


WORKERS WANTED 
(Continued.) 


HOUSEMOTHER wanted in a modern 
progressive girls’ home. Good manager, 
thoroughly interested, kind but _ strict. 
Eighteen children and cook in cottage. 
Delightful surroundings. Salary fifty dol- 
lars and maintenance. Address Super- 
intendent, Children’s Home, Chestnut Hill, 
Phila., Pa. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


PHILADELPHIA Institution wants an 
intelligent woman for stenography and 
clerical work. Salary $50.00 per month and 
full maintenance. 4339 SURVEY. 


SOCIAL Workers, Secretaries, Dietitians, 
Housekeepers, address Miss Richards, Prov- 
idence, R. I., Box 5, East Side. Boston 
Office, Trinity Court, Fridays 11 to 1. 
Address Providence. 


WANTED: Nurse or Social Worker of 
engaging personality, capable of organiz- 
ing and managing a Health Center. Pri- 
vate educational work in office and home 
of physician, alone; typing. One with 
literary knowledge preferred. Reply fully. 
P.O.Box 61, Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS wanted for public and pri- 
vate schools, colleges and universities. 


Education Service, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., 
New York. 


COOPERATIVE AGENCY 


MISS ARNSON’S Agency for cooperative 
service desires positions for recommended 
companions, governesses, infants’ nurses 
and housekeepers. Phone Audubon 5788, 
477 West 145th St., New York City. 
on a OE 2 = 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN, college graduate, 
desires position as nutrition or child wel- 
fare worker. Six years’ experience. Lo- 
cation New York or vicinity. 4395 SURVEY. 


SUPERINTENDENT: College and Uni- 
versity graduate, 10 years’ experience 
Orphanage work, desires resident position. 
Highest references. 4397 SURVEY. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN with a wide and varie 
experience ‘in child welfare work, recently 
superintendent of an Orphanage, desire: 
an executive or sub-executive position 
Conversant in French, Italian and Ger. 
man, Capable grade school teacher. Best 
of references. 4355 SURVEY. 


MAN AND WIFE experienced in In 
stitution Superintendency desire connec 
tion with Child Caring Institution 0: 
Home for the Aged. Best of references 
4396 SURVEY. 


AN EXECUTIVE with an exceptiona 
experience in Industrial and Institutiona 
work—at present head of an organization 
would like to make a change. 4378 SURVEY 


POSITION in Cuba desired for fou 
summer months by college graduate with 
experience in kindergarten and high schoo 
teaching and social service work. 439. 
SURVEY. 

(oS) Ee ee 
FREE HOSPITAL INFORMATION 
BUREAU 
Our special service bureau is prepare 
to give, without charge, carefully collectec 
information about the training necessar 
to become a State Registered Graduat 
Nurse. We have on file the catalogues o 
many of the accredited training schools o 
the United States and Canada. These 
together with full information regardin 
the many opportunities of the nursing pro 
fession, we shall be glad to forward t 
parents or prospective students on request 
This service, maintained by the annua 
dues of certain accredited training schools 
is also extended to physicians and graduat 
nurses to supply full free information re 
garding medical, laboratory, nurses’ ani 
dietetic postgraduate courses. Any accred 
ited training school which is in need o 
student nurses, and is interested in joinin 
us and receiving direct benefits of our rec 
ommending candidates to enter their train 
ing schools, is asked to communicate wit! 
us regarding the details of this service 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 \ 

Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line for four insertion: 

copy to remain unchanged. 

Lessons IN GOVERNMENT FoR NEw AMERICAN 
Fifteen short lessons in the essentials of th 
U. S. Government for immigrants applying fe 
second papers in citizenship. Simple, practica 
Pamphlet, 7 pages, 5c each, $3.00 a hundrec 
postpaid. Henry M. Allen, Mt. Dora, Fla. 

MILK AND THE Pusiic ScHoots. Supplementz 
Report of the California School Milk Survey 
California Dairy Council, 216 Pine St., Sa 
Francisco. 

How THE BupcEtT Faminigs Save AnD Have- 
the reserve system explained (5 cents); Ho’ 
John and Mary Live and Save on $35 a Wet 
—-a weekly budget plan (10 cents); Weel 
Allowance Book (10 cents); Ten-Cent Meal 
by Florence Nesbitt, 44 pp. (10 cents). An 
School Home Economics, 849 East 58 St 
Chicago. 

Crepit Union. Complete free information © 
request to Roy F. Bergengren, 5 Park Squar 
Boston, Mass. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line for four insertions, copy t 
remain unchanged. 

Tue AMERICAN JouRNAL oF Nursinc shows th 
part which trained nurses are taking in the be 
terment of the world. Put it in your s 

Z 


$3.00 a year. 19 W. Main St.. Rochester, 
MentaL Hycrene: quarterly: $2.00 a year: 


lished by the National Committee for Mi 
Uvgiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
4 


The only official headquarters of 
the National Nursing 
Organizations: 


American Nurses 
National League of Nursing 
Education, National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing 
are located at 
370 Seventh Avenue 


New York City. 


The object of these headquarters 
is to centralize all nursing activities: 


Association, 


1. The organization of all State, 
County, District and Alumnae 
Associations. 


. To provide placement bureaus 
for all branches of nursing. 


. To act as a center for the dis- 
tribution of reliable information 
and literature published by 
these organizations. 


4. To further all phases of nurs- 
ing education. 


Apply for information concerning 
schools of nursing and positions to 
the above Headquarters Office. 


FOR THE HOME 


Send for some of our DELICIOUS 
thin-skinned 


Indian River Oranges 
3 and Grapefruit 


straight from the trees to you, after they 

get fully ripe. Prices reasonable. Drop 

us a card and let us tell you about them. 
VICTORIA CITRUS GROVES 


Box 271, Cocoa, Indian River, Fla. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


| Church Wants Loan 

| Of not less than $500, and not 
| over $1,000 wanted by church. To 
/Ttun six months or more. Will 
| pay legal rate in this State, 10 
| Per cent. 

| For particulars write L. L. S. 
406 Park Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ome-Making as a Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home study 

_ Domestic Science courses, fitting for many well-paid 
ey or for home-making efficiency. 

im. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chicago 


“WANTED: Issues of The Survey for 


October r and 15, 1922. Unexpected de- 
toms has wiped out our stock, Subscribers 

do not need their issues for future use 
ll confer a real favor by returning them 
us for the use of libraries and colleges. 
e SuRVEY, 112 E. 19 St., New York. 


¢ 


rooms. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
from WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ITH the opening of HOTEL HAMILTON at the corner 


of Fourteenth and K Streets on the evening of 
December the Second, Washington has cause to be proud of 
possessing the newest and one of the finest and best hotels 
in the country. The courage and vision of its originator, 
whose dreams and: thoughts and plans have brought Hotel 
Hamilton to its present state of perfection, are rewarded by 
the knowledge that the Nation’s Capital has now a hotel 
faultless in its appointments—the last word in comfort, 
convenience and luxury—the last thought in harmony and 
beauty of form and coloring. 
It is located on a prominent corner which is easily accessible 
from all parts of the city, facing one of Washington's largest 
and most famous parks—Franklin Square. 
hundred rooms have outside exposure and: luxurious bath- 
The furnishings, carpets and hangings are a delight 
to the eye, and courtesy, careful individual attention to the 
comfort of guests and visitors will be assured under the 
personal direction of experienced management. 


All of its four 


RESTHOMES 


BROADVIEW RESTHOME—For con- 
valescents and those desiring a permanent 
home. All modern conveniences. Rates $25 
up. Write for booklet. Broadview, 
Wilton, Ct. 


DELICATE CHILDREN or Adults 
cared for in my home. ‘Trained Nurse. 
Climate unsurpassed. Mrs. Gridley, Den- 
ver (in the Rockies), Colorado, 2331 Ma- 
rion Street. 


REAL ESTATE 


THAT DOCTOR 


WITH wealthy patients who wants a high-grade 
location for a sanatorium, with ample grounds, 
convenient to Country Club and on the shore 
should see me. HELEN THURSTON, 20 
Pleasant St.; tel. 80 Rockport, Mass. 


GAME 


SHAKESPEARE—How many questions 
could you answer on Shakespeare? Con- 
sult the game “A Study of Shakespeare.” 
Endorsed by best authorities. Instructive 
and entertaining. Price 50 cents. The 
Shakespeare Club, Camden, Me. 


“Printing 
Multigraphing 
Typewriting 
Mailing 


SUUVUUTUTATUAUICCTEEACAUTTY A EEEEASEUA TAA eee 


Better, Cheaper, Quicker 


We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Malling 
If you will investigate you will find that 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper 
than you can in your own office. 
Let us estimate on your next job 


Webster Letter Addressing & 
Mailing Company 
34th Street at 8th Avenue 
Longacre 2447 


PoTTTTTTUNT TUITE LLUCOTIILULULL ULL ULLLLOLL LULL LULLLLLCLLLe LLL LOLLU CLL LLLLin 
(ea RINNE ELS Soc ea rR 
Fifth Avenue Letter Shop, Inc. 


16 W. 23rd Street 


Mailing 
Addressing 


Multigraphing} GRAmercy 4501 
Typewriting 


Ask The Survey about Us! 


MSS. WANTED 


STATIONERY 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 
100 Noteheads, 514x8%4, and 75 Envelopes, 
white or gray, printed. $2.00 delivered. 
Franklin Printery, Warner, New Hamp- 
shire. 
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EARN $25 WEEKLY, spare time, writ- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Exp. un- 
nec., details Free. Press Syndicate, 964, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc., are 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss or 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo. 


APPRENTICESHIP AND THE CRAFT 


REVIVAL 
(Continued from page 575) 

which it is possible to give the young apprentice, thus de 
Only One of Many Letters veloping a keenness and alertness which are never calle 

FO TREC: into play on merely practice work. Moreover, a teache 

Catste itor relieved of practical work would quickly lose touch witl 
the everyday work of the shop. ‘The apprentice would, a 
Dear Editor: at present, be more or less attached to a working journey 
man, with the shop committee watching over his welfare 
exercising disciplinary powers if necessary, and with power 
to approach the management in all matters concerning th 
apprentice, as his trustees. “Ihe committee would reques 
a change of work for him if it were in the interests of hi 
craftsmanship to do so, and even to arrange for his transfe 


“T have long meant to renew my lapsed 
subscription to your paper. In its present 


snappy form it is irresistible. I gave it up 
for a time only because of the crush of 
liberal sheets upon our table. Perhaps it 


would have been more logical to drop The to another firm if that-seemed desirable. ‘This is one ver 
Nation, or the New Republic, or The good reason why-he should be apprenticed to the uniot 
Searchlight, or Unity, or The Survey rather than to the firm. ‘The shop committee being thu 
Graphic—as The Arbitrator better satisfies to some extent an apprentice supervisory committee, it woul 
the demand for tabloid information.” probably happen that more responsible men, and men par 


ticularly concerned with their craft, would be appointed t 
it rather than the glib talkers who frequently engross thos 


Get together with the Editor of the Arbitrator each jobs at present. Where continuation class work is usua 
month and study the causes of war, poverty, supersti- or essential, as in engineering trades, it would be possibl 
tion and injustice, and the remedies. Enjoy the privi- to arrange for an earlier stoppage to provide a period 0 


rest before evening class work, and so avoid excessive fatigue 
Final and possibly intermediate examinations would be held 
and the successful passing of the final examinations wouk 
be the qualification for all adult membership of the unior 
THE ARBITRATOR and consequent free exercise of the craft. This examinatiot 
would also be set by the union, it would concern itself witl 
the special knowledge of the technique of the craft and neec 
114 East 31st Street New York not be a written one. It might consist of the successfu 
performance of a piece of work. ‘This examination shoulc 
be a sufficient standard to ensure good workmanship, bu 
not so high as to make membership too exclusive. For specia 
JUST READY work in such an examination something in the nature of ¢ 
trade distinction degree could be conferred. Thus member. 
The Twelve-Hour Shift in Industry ship of the union would be a certificate of efficient crafts 
By the Committee on Work Periods in Continuous Indus | ANSP: BIVIDE a status to. te tage iO eee inane 
try of the Federated American Engineering Societies. A definite period of apprenticeshimunmartid) 1: amma 
Including a General Survey by HORACE B. DRURY, of much shorter duration than at present, poenne about 
Ph.D., and a Special Report on the Iron and Steel three years for most trades. This would be ample, with 
Industry by BRADLEY STOUGHTON apprenticeships which begin late in consequence of the highe! 
Foreword by PRESIDENT WARREN G. HARDING. standard of education now prevailing and the greatet 
simplicity in industrial processes. - 
So far as remuneration is concerned, as it is necessary te 
recruit each trade through apprenticeship, the boys’ needs 
rather than their actual value to the firm must be con 
sidered. If this were properly recognized, it would obviate 
the tendency in many small firms to try and run the business 
on boy labor. 
P For the great staple industries it would be found that 
Trade Unions are playing a réle of Society’s the proportion of apprentices to journeymen to recruit « 
policemen and watchdogs over the more revolu- trade with a reasonable margin for progressive developm I 
tionary groups in the wage earning class.” would be about 10 per cent. To allow for inequalitie 
between the requirements of large and small firms, maximu 
SELIG PERLMAN’S and minimum percentages of 15 and 5 respectively would 
HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM probably prove suitable. 
IN THE UNITED STATES A good deal of what is here sketched is already done by 
some employers to their marked advantage. Why not have 


leges of his free lending library. 


(60 cents a year) 


Readers of The Survey will recall Dr. Samuel McCune 
Lindsay’s strong review of this valuable and timely 
report when it was made to the Engineering Societies. 


Price, $3.50, postage extra. Published by DUTTON 


Pictures the growth of Organized : : 
Labor, analyzes its present leadership it done by the unions ? 2 2 

and explains its position on the Our civilization is an industrial one. We must face the 
vital social-economic questions of today fact and build upon an industrial foundation, but we can 


313 pages—$2.00 Postpaid make that foundation sound and endurable. Its chief 


corner-stone will be a fine system of apprenticeship and 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY worthy craftsmanship. Even so, an industrial civilizatior 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK may have a glorious span of life; and culture and | 
may once again be united. 
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Whatever else may fail 


Linking city, village and 
farm, crossing mountain and 
wilderness, the telephone system 
challenges Nature in her strong- 
holds and battles her fiercest 
moods, 


Out on his lonely “beat’’ the 
telephone trouble-hunter braves 
the blizzard on snow-shoes, body 
bert against the wind, but eyes 
intent upon the wires. 


North, south, east; west—in 
winter and summer, in forest and 
desert—the telephone workers 
guard the highways of com- 
munication. Traveling afoot 
where there are no roads, crawl- 
ing sometimes on hands and 
knees, riding on burros, or motor- 


cycles, or trucks, they “get there” 
as they can. 


When Nature rages to that 
point where few things can stand 
against her, when property is 
destroyed and towns cut off, the 
telephone is needed more than 
ever. No cost is too much, no 
sacrifice too great, to keep the 
wires open. If telephone poles 
come down with the storm, no 
matter how distant they may be, 
no matter how difficult to reach, 
somehow a way is found, some- 
how—in blizzard, hurricane, or 
flood—the service is restored. 


Whatever else may fail, the 
telephone service must not fail, 
if human effort can prevent it. 


This is the spirit of the Bell 
System. 


“BELL SYSTEM ™ 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 


IRRESISTIBLE 


We Are Organizing a Party of Survey Readers 
On the Great White Star “S. S. Baltic” Summer Cruise 
to the Holy Land, Egypt, Turkey, Greece, Spain, Italy, Etc. 


61 DAYS $600 and up 


Starting’ Jame 279 192- 


A Surpassing Summer Vacation Opportunity 


for Ministers, College Professors, Teachers and Business Men. 


Ideal Summer Weather on Ship Board 


With the Average Temperature on Shore lower than Boston, New York or St. Louis. Nights | 


Cool. Practically No Humidity. 


; Luxurious White 
5 - te sts Lane PTEES os Star Trans-Atlan- 
cave a f tic Liner 
rien 
S. S. BALTIC 
STOP-OVERS sa ; 
IN EUROPE 3,876 tons regis- 


ter. Three great 
Return _ tickets 
first class, good 
on Adriatic, 
Baltic, Cedric, 


Rooms, 24 suites 
with Private Bath. 


Celtic, etc. THE vane 
UNTIL S pe ae #| LUXURIOUS 
JAN, 1, 1924 TRAVEL 


A FASCINATING ITINERARY 


Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Cordova, Granada and the Alhambra), Gibraltar, Algiers, Athens 
(Corinth, Eleusis), Haifa, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Bethany (Nazareth, Sea of Galilee, 
Samaria, ete.), Alexandria, Cairo, Naples, Pompeii, Rome (Capri, Sorrento, Amalfi), 
Monte Carlo, Cherbourg (Paris and the Battlefields, London, etc.), Liverpool to New 
York. 


D. E. LORENZ, Ph.D., Author of “The Mediterranean Traveler” and Managing Director 
of Clark’s Orient Cruise of 1922, and ‘“‘Round the World” Cruise of 1923, is organizing a 
party of SuRvey readers. Why not take advantage of this remarkable opportunity and 
spend your vacation months visiting the most fascinating countries of the world? No travel 
worries—just rest and enjoyment. Rates include regular shore trips, landings, drives, 
guides, hotels, railroads, fees, etc.—everything first class. 


We Invite Survey Readers to Join Our Party 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET (70 pages) AND SHIP DIAGRAM SENT FREE 
POS TPAD, 


Address: Clark Cruise, care of the SurvEy, 112 E. rgth St., New York City. 
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Promenade Decks— 
Sumptuous Public 
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